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ADVERTISEMENT. 

I PAVE the Honour to pre- 
fent the Third Volume of the 

R.^ R.. to the Public^ 

^ who have fo kindly noticed the 
former ones. What remains- 
of the materials in my pofTeffion^ 
will, at proper intervals, be coia*^ 
mitted to the Prefs., 

Upon a nearer examination, I 
found the Title, with which 1 
had announced the Part of this 
Volunve that rdates tp King Log^. 

to 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

to be improper: Inftead, there- 
fore, of Obfervations upon his 
Reign, Charadler, &x:. I have 
called it an Apology, &c. and 
I iincerely wifli that it may be 
l!hought a fuf&cient one in the 
opinion of any of his faithful 
Subject 
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CHARACTERS, &c, 

D— of St. . 

OF the various ranks of life, in 
the various parts of the civi- 
lized world, there does not appear 
to be fo pure or fo natural a fource 
of honour as the Peerage of Great- 
Britain. — On a comparative view of 
the mofl: refpedable ftations in other 
kingdoms and countries, an Englilh 
Peer will be found to poffcfs, in 
a moft fuperior degree, the means 
of being good and great. — The 
nature of the Britith Government, 
Vol. In. B which 
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which ncceflarily requires a balancing 
power between the monarchic and 
dcmocratical parts of it, renders 
thofe who are conftituted to main- 
tain the equilibrium, capable of in- 
dependence with refpedt to the one, 
without the liberty of controuling 
the privileges of the other. — Thus, 
while they poffcfs the power of 
checking the inroads of tyranny, 
they cannot be tyrants themfclves. 

An Englilh Peer, afting as fuch, 
according to the true principles of 
the Englilh Conftitution, — an equal 
foe to arbitrary meafures in the 
Prince, or hafty turbulence in the 
People; and continually exerting 
himfelf in oppofing the hidden de- 
figns of the one, or the open vio- 
lence 
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lence of the other, — may be confi- 
dered, at leaft in the age where- 
in we live, as a being of a fuperior 
order. — ^It may be alfo obferved,that, 
to enlarge the capacity of doing his 
duty, and to take away all fear in 
the difcharge of it, — that he may 
hold the balance firm while he has 
power to hold it, his privilege knows 
no end but that of life; — and even 
this unavoidable determination brings 
its confolation, in the transferral 
of his honours to the remains of 
himfelf,— *to his children and their 
pofterity. 

The Houfe of Peers alfo receives 

no inconfiderablc dignity from its 

judicial capacity, as being the lafl: 

refort to which individuals can ap- 

B 2 ply 
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ply for jufticc: — and it muft greatly 
exalt the pdliticftl charaftcr of a 
Peer of Great-Britaih in the opinion 
of every cotifiderate perfon, when 
he rcflefts that it is his province to 
aflift in pafling judgment on the de^ 
crees of the Judges themfelves ; — 
to confirm the wifdom, or correA 
the errors, of every other Judicature. 

By this very general defcription of 
an Englifli Peer, it m^ift appear evi* 
dent to the moft momentary reflec- 
tion, that the Road of Honour, which 
proves fo difficult to others, is fmooth 
and eafy of accefs to him. His birth 
places him above moft of thofe ob- 
ftaclcs which impede 'the career of 
other men, while the honours which 
frequently change, as ic were, the 

nature 
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nature of fuqh as are fuddenly raifed 
to them, are but the natural appen- 
dages of his ftation. Though his 
capacity fliould be but of a mode- 
race extent, if it is accompanied with 
common difcretion and virtue, he 
will command fqperior refpefti while 
eminent abilities place him, at once, 
in the moft important ports of Go- 
vernment. — The higheft ofEces of 
the State will even follicit his ac- 
ceptance, if he has talents to fill 
them. 

Thefe are fome of the many fu- 
pcr-eminent advantages which every 
Peer of Great-Britain pofleflTcs by 
the Laws and Conftitution of it:— 
yet there are not a few, who, for- 
getful or ignorant of the means by 
which true dignity of character is 
B 3 acquired. 
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acquired, difgrace their rank and 
themfclves by the extremes of folly 
and of vice ; while there are others 
of them who fly from every privi- 
lege and duty of their birth and fta- 
tion, and^ not content with deferving 
the odium of their country by a 
fliameful defertion of it, hold forth 
to foreign nations an unblufhing pic- 
ture of their weaknefs and their de- 
pravity. 

I really confider the noble ,' 

whofe charadler fuggefted thefc re- 
fleftions, with a degree of concern 
that borders upon abhorrence, — No 
man has been of lefs ufe to himfelf, 
to his friends, or to fociety, and, in 
the annals of private life, a greater 
difgrace to his nation. — While he 
refided in his own country, he was 

weak 
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weak without good-humour, pro- 
fufc without gcnerofity, vicious with- 
out fpirit, and of the highcft rank of 
nobility without refpeft; and when 
he quitted it to take up his refidei^ce 
in another, his weaknefs, his profu- 
fion, and his vices, increafed to a 
degree of enormity almoft without 
a parallel: they levelled him with 
the loweft, and reduced him to a 
fituation of difgrace which none but 

the loweft can fufFer*. He even 

B 4 diflio- 

* The particular circuroftances of this No- 
bleman's conduct and extravagance in the ca« 
pital of the Aoflrian Low Countnes,would be 
painful to enumerate. — One ftriking fpcci- 
mcn, however, may not be unprofitable to 
the reader. — It muft be premifcd that his 
Grace had a rival in parade and fplendor ia 
the perfon of Sir Lambert Bbckwell, and 
that nothing can be conceived more abfurd, 
fooliih, and ideotic, than the means they pur- 
Cued to outihtne each othen— Among others^ 

the 
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diftionoured the houfe from whence 
he fprungf. 

the Duke, being to dine with the Knight, 
found him dreffed in a brocade of the moft 
fupcrb fabric of the Lyons manufafture :^ 
on the return of the vilit fome time after- 
wards, his Grace had taken care to provide a 
fuit of cloaths of the fame coftly materials 
for the fervant who waited behind his chair 
at table. — A continuance of (imilar inilances 
of extravagance foon produced thofe difgrace- 
ful circumftanccs with which every one is ac- 
quainted; but, perhaps, it is not fo univer- 
fally known, that, after he had obtained his 
liberty^ and was enabled, by the melioration 
of his affairs, to return and live with comfort 
in his own country, he fhould again quit it 
to refide in the very place where he had been 
fo expofed and infulted, and where, from not 
having adjufted every demand upon him, 
lie was liable to a repetition of former dif- 
grace.— The only reafon that has been aifign- 
ed for this extraordinary condudl, is found in 
kis obedience to the will of a favourite Valet- 

de-Chambre, who was born at B , and 

M refolved to pafs the reft of his days in the 
place of his nativity. 

f This, I fupppofc, muft allude to his 

Grace's 
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The Folly of the age, and the 
Corruption of the timcs,are not more 

evident 

Grace's anceftor, Mrs, Ellen Gwyn ; a very 
lingular woman, and an extraordinary in- 
ilance of the caprice of Fortune. — It may not, 
perhaps, be impertinent or uninterefling to 
infert, in this place, fomething of what I 
have heard and read of her life and.cha- 
rader. 

The origin of this perfon was, without 
doubt, of the loweft rank, and her employ- 
ment in that city where one of her defcen- 
dants enjoys the emoluments of the Prelacy, 
of the mod inferior kind : — indeed, it is there,, 
or in the neighbourhood^ that the tradition 
of the place fuppofcs her to haye been born. 
From thence, by one of the many tranfitions 
which tranfplant individuals of the labouring 
clafs from one place to another, (he became 
an inhabitant of the Metropolis, and the fer« 
vant to a Fruiterer, who was, probably, one 
of thofe who attended upon the Playhoufes, 
as it appears that in this chara£ier (he firfl: 
obtained admiflTion into the Theatre in Drury- 
lane. 

What favour of Fortune advanced her from 

this 
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evident in any of the numberlefs 
circumftances which daily betray 

them 

this humble fituation to the Stage^ whether 
from the general recommendation her natu- 
ral humour and vivacity gave her, or a paf- 
fion which Mr. Hart the player had for heri, 
is difficult to afcertain. We find her, how- 
ever, a few years afterwards, a great favou- 
rite of the Public, as a theatrical charafter, 
and that (he had ro inconiiderable reputation 
in the parts of Almahide^ in the Conqueft of 
Grenada,— F^r/W/, in the Maiden Queen, 
*-^Donna Jacintha^ in the Mock Aftrcloger, 
^^Faleria^ in the Royal Martyr, &c. 

Dryden was her profefTed patron, and, aa 
he is known to have been a man of gallan- 
try, was fuppofed to have been fuccefsful ia 
his addrelTes to her.— -However that may 
have been, it is a certain fa6t that he gave 
her the moft (howy and alluring parts in hia 
Comedies ; and wrote feveral Prologues and 
Epilogues cxprefsly for her. But the more 
immediate caufe of her becoming an obje£t of 
the Monarch's favour and affe6^ions was the 
following whimfical circumftance, which, 
while it marks the difiipation of Charles the 

Second, 
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them both, than the great dearth of 
honourable examples of dignity and 

virtue 

Second, gives no indifferent pi£lure of the 
iiate of the Stage, and the tafle of the au- 
dience of that day : 

At the Duke's Houfe, under Killigrew's 
patent, the celebrated Nokes had appeared m 
an hat larger than Piflol's ; which pleafed the 
audience io much as to help off a bad play 
merely by the effpA of it. — Mr. Dry-^ 
den, whofe neceilities very often made him 
(loop to the whim of the times, caufed a hat 
to be made of the circumference of a large 
coach -wheel ; and, as Mrs. Gwyn was low in 
ilature, made her fpeak an Epilogue under 
the umbrella of this hat, with its brim 
ilretched out in its utmoft horizontal ex- 
tenfion.-^No fooner did (he appear in this 
flrangc drefs, than the Houfe was in convul- 
fioDs. ' Among the reft, the King gave the 
fulleft proof of his approbation of her, by 
going behind the fcenes immediately after 
the play, and taking her home in his own 
coach to fupper with him. — After this eleva- 
tion (he ftill continued on the Stage ; but, be- 
ing now at liberty to follow the bent of her 

original 
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virtue in the Peers of this country. 
In this moft rcipedable body of men, 

conftitu- 

original genius, ihe never afterwards appear- 
ed in Tragic Charaders. in general Comedy 
ihe certainly did not rank with Betterton» 
Marihall, Lee, Boutell, &c. &c. but for the 
airy, fantaftic, fprightly exhibitions of the ^ 
Comic Mufe her genius was aptly calculated; 
and, according to the tade of thofe times, 
ihe was confidered as the be (I Prologue and 
Epilogue Speaker on either Theatre. 

She muft now, however, be no longer conii- 
dered in the light of a Player, but as the Mif- 
trefs of a King; — ^and here (he nobly belied 
the bafenefs of her origin, and that femina- 
ry of vice in which (he was bred, Mrs. 
Gwyn met and bore her good fortune as if 
(he had been bred to it ;— (he difcovered nei- 
ther avarice, pride, or oftentation; (he re- 
membered all her theatrical friends, and did 
them fervice : — flie generoufly paid off her 
debt of gratitude to Mr. Dry den, and was 
the patronefs of thofe eminent writers Ot- 
ivay and Lee. 

When (he became more immediately con- 

nedied 
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conftltutionally coDfidered, what 
t)umber is to be found of thofc 

who 

nested with the King^, that gay Monarch wai 
already furrounded with miftfeflcs :— the Du- 
cheiTes of Portfmouth and Plymouth, tvith 
Mifs Davis, and others, were confidered to 
be in that capacity ; but thefe were known 
to be unreftrained in their condu£t. Mrs* 
Gwyn preferved her character of fidelity to 
the laft ; and being once follicited by a Sir 
John Germain, to whom (he had loft a coft- 
fiderable fum of money at play, to exchange 
the debt for other favours, Ihe no kfs ho- 
neflly than wittily replied,^—** No, Sir John,. 
I am too good a rportfwoman to lay the dog 
where the </^^r (hould lie." 

She was not only the favourite of the Mo- 
narch, but the favourite of the People ; and 
though that age abounded with fatires and 
lampoons againft all the reft of the. King's 
miftrefles, as the caufes of political difaf- 
tcrs, Mrs. Gwyn, except in the inftance of 
a few lines written by Lord Rochefter, 
not only efcaped, but met with their ap- 
probatioD) as ihe never troubled berfelf 

with 
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who are honeft, virtuous, able, and 
indepeodent; — who are not the 

creatures 

with politict, bat was contented with private 
pleafures and amuiements. She was no lefs 
munificent in her charities, fociable with her 
friends, and, what was very fingular, piqued 
herfelf on a regard for the Church of Eng- 
land, cootraij to the genius and difpofition 
of the Court. 

As a proof how much (he was in the fa« 
Tour of the People, an eminent Goldfmith, 
who died about twenty-five years ago, in the 
feventy-nlnth year of his age, has often been 
heard to relate, that, when he was an ap- 
prentice, his Mafter made a moft expenfive 
fcrvice of plate, as a prefent from the King 
to the Duchefs of P— — , and that great 
numbers of people ufed to croud the (hop to 
gratify their curiofity, and throw out curfes 
againft the Duchefs, but that all were unani- 
mous in wiihing the prefent had been for 
Mrs. Gwyn. 

In her perfon, according to her pifture 
by Lely, ihe was low in ftature, red-hatred, 
and had what the French call the Emhonpoiat, 
—There is a bull now to be fccn of her at 

Bagniggc* 
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creatures of the Court, or the Par- 
tizans of a Faftion ? — ^Their names, 

I fear, 

Bagnigge-Wells, formerly her country-houfe^ 
which, though badly executed, confirms the 
likenefs of Lcly's pencil. She had remark- 
able, lively eye?, but fo froall that they be- 
came almofl invifible when (he laughed. Her 
foot, alfo, was of the mod diminutive fize, 
and ufed to be the fubjed of much mirth to 
her merry Paramour, 

As to her Underflanding, the whole of her 
condu6t, but particularly in the latter part of 
her life, evidently proves it. — She was hu- 
morous, witty, and pofTeiTed the talents fb 
necelTary to enliven converfation in an emi* 
oent degree ; and generally kept her place at 
table with the King, the Lords Rochefler» 
Shafteftury, &c. till they left the bounds of 
decency ;— when (he never failed to retire* 

She lived long enough to fee, and, without 
doubt, to lament, the decline of that Family 
which had raifed her to rank and fortune; 
baving the good fenfe to avoid intermeddling 
with the politics of the times.— After the 
King's death, (he purchafcd a houfc in PaU- 

Mall, 
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I fear, might be 'repeated in a few 
moments. — The fteady^ conftitutio- 

nal 

Mflll, where (he lived many years with a moft 
unblcmiflied reputation,— Here (he died in 
the y^ar 1691, and was buried with great 
funeral folemnity in the Parilh-church of St, 
Martin's in the Fields ; to the ringers of 
which, among many valuable donations to 
'Others, flie left a fum of money, 10 fupply 
them with a weekly entertainment, which 
they enjoy to this day. ■ Dr. Tennifoa, af- 
terwards Archbilhop of Canterbury, preached 
herFuneraUSermon, or, according to the ma- 
lice and prejudices of fome envious and ill-' 
natured pcrfons, a fulfome Panegyric upon 
her and her profeffion: nay, this circum- 
ilance was urged as an objeftion to Dr. Ten- 
nifon's promotion ; but Qj^ Mary defended 
his conduft and merit by replying,—*' that 
it was a (ign this unfortunate woman died a 
penitent; for, had (he not made a truly pious 
and chriftian end, the Do6tor could never 
have been induced to fpeak fo well of her." 
In fhort, this celebrated a^refs, and 00 
lefs celebrated womaD| l^ad the peculiar me- 
rit 



ir 
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nal CbaraAer feems to be almofl: 
a ftraoger amongft us; while the 
jiuinber of thofe whotm vice, folly, 
and excefs, have made fervile in 
their profelHons, or daring in their 
menaces, is fufficient to make a Pa- 
triot tremble^ and to convince him 
thatf in theie days, 

-*< When Vice prevails, and impious men 

bear fway. 
The Poft of Honour is a private Station." 

The peculiar and difficult circum- 
stances of the Times have given fuch 
a turn to the temper of the People, 

nc of turaiag the original ftream of her for« 
tune from poverty and vice to rank and cha« 
TaAer ; a merit which, aa few, very few, arc 
capable of pradiling, fo it is but jufttce to 
4hofe few to have that merit recorded. — 
I wi(h the defcendants of this perfon were 
entitled to the fame tiibute of applaufe and 
approbation. 

Vol.111. C and 
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and the nf ceflTities of Govfmtncnt, 
as to require a fabfervient P—-— t : 
yet a good Prince wfll figh over 
the tieceflity ; and, in employing the 
means wliich it fuggefts, will fed a 
rekiftance equal to that ivith which 
he figns the warrant that transfers 
the criminal from the gaoler to the 

jHUigniM. — If fociety becomes 

corrupt,— if honour and integrity 
are driven into exile, the remedies 
of better and more liealtby times 
muft be cbaAged*— JiV>ifi>n muft be 
uied to expel Poiibii, and the up- 
right Magiftrate will be obliged to 
employ means which Virtue abhors, 
to lead and dirof): men whom Virtue 
diibwns'*. 

E— 

* Neceility if a plea to whtcli iiidoteiit aeiy, 
who want a^vity, or wicked AfO| whp are 

without 
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THE tktitnie profligdcy loif the 

fibilky to d^meillc h»t>pi«i^ muft 
i^ ihe €4kuiiK why fach an ucitvtrfal 
4V6tQoii tti fliewt), by (>tir young nfien 
4lf I'iitk ind forttttie^ to tkr mirritd 
life^^It muft be «Ho«irQd« icidced, 
thit tbe fAiM ^baDge in oor ouUi- 
•dMs, wftteh ^ood ttu9D ib much ia« 

ivithout integrity, tiaV6 tdfxthitnli fertniH^; 
-—The wifeft aad moft virtuous Governmenc 
nay be obliged, in A>fne degree, ami upon 
fomc occanoQSy to ihdulge the vices of the 
Utttes r-^ut^ while k kidalg^si ^tll Mtoi- 
tpnt «o corre<^ tfaeftit*— -Thdt Pfiace ia aa 
object of real pity, to fay no more, who cfla 
£nd iko better jaftifiCatioii fof the arteiiftifes 
^ hU AdmbUlratkli thda the maxtns df a 
Thief-catchefj or the policy of a trading Juf- 
tiee. ^ 

C 2 mcnt. 
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ment, is as vifible in the condufE of 
females as of the other fcx. — The 
imprudence and folly of Women in 
the firft ranks of life, the nuitiberr 
lefs divorces and reparations which 
daily occur, and the many examples 
of ruin brought on by female extra- 
vagance, frighten the prudent man 
from entering into engagetnents 
which: Death alone can difTolve, or 
that exertion of the laws which at 
once brings yridicule, difgrace, and 
mifery oo the parties. 

Wife and fond parents, who edu- 
cate their daughters in thofe princi- 
ples o£ virtue and religion which 
will qualify them to fulfil the duties 
of married life with refpe£t, ho- 
nour, and comfort, are almoft afraid 

to 
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to truft them in the World, left they 
fiiould be contaminated by it ; and 
without fome idea of its feduflions, 
the danger, perhaps, is ftill greater^ 
when a confident and enraptured 
Hufband introduces his inexperienced 
Bride into the hurries of it. — The 
Betrayer is ever at hand; and the 
unhappy, innocent vidiim may be 
fuddenly beguiled into folly, perl^aps 
into guilt, of which ihe knows not 
the name.— From thence (fuch, alas ! 
is the female lot) there is no retreat ; 
and the pains of refledion can only 
find a temporary relief by plunging 
deeper into the ftream which bears 
her away to contempt and mifery.— 
Indeed, after the utmoll care, — the 
tranfition from the authority of a 
Parent, however tender, to the in- 
C|3 dulgence 
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clul§riicf of a H.u0w^ t^qwe^r vi% 
gil^nt, h, in fuch tiaic$ as thcft^ 
a^d p«waiUrly 'm high life, pr^- 
nant with daQger, aj^ ihoul4 bK i^ 
g^f(}e4 wUb appreh««iiwft, 

ThiaNob^kajar^ '^ yqupg,^ r^cl^ gf 
high r^» an4 aiftiabt^ niiannff^}-^ 
<jiK:iwp^ftaiwr* which ewble hm njk- 

poit^H qI xparriago ffom bi^ whiB.«r 
cfvcf h^ Qwuid t^ii»k F^per (q qS^ 

coy<jr Jib^ l«ftdifpoSiiQft tft^fa^riQciJ 
to HynuiiH but» oo tb^ CQuq-^t 
^4 wi(hoy(a;Q^ 9^rkc^ ^baucbcrjF 
of cbarajfler^ prefers ih^ c^omwi^vc^' 
of ^IKomen; whoie. favours h? can pur^ 
cJbafd^-^-OC whQfo l^bnitiw t«fnp€iT$» 
nwy a(<^« Wo? U) a Omw of <bgr 
pr«8ig4ll« hours. 



r 
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It has been iarcaftically propoCrd 
by fome, and very gravely by otbersy 
ta lay a tax opon unniarried mea 
afficr a ccriaia age : on my con(ci« 
€nce» I tbinky thaty at this day 9 fuch 
a meafure would be ioumkd \xy, vm^ 
nifeft iiijuftice* 



IX^of I>~. 



IT is related c€ Alexander tb« 
Great, that be refufed ta conteiKi 
in the public games, unlefs Kings 
were ta be hW competitor^.-^This 
condud of the Macedonian Pfieig^ 
zSm^ a £aur exaovple 0f tha« dtfcwf 
aad radonal ielf-re^ei^ whii^h everf 
mail, acd,, in paPtkulaFj the man oi 
C 4 high 
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high ftation, owes to himfelf.— The 
regard of thofc who are in the fuhr- 
ordinate ranks of life, can only be 
prefcrved by an: even and regular 
cdnduft.— That pride which difdains 
dll communicatioiT, and that mean- 
nefs of fpirit which oppofes itfelf to 
none, are equally the objcfts of con- 
tempt and difrcgard.— There is aft 
affability of behaviour which gives> 
luftre to the moft exalted charafter^ 
diffufes itfelf to all within its influ* 
cnce, and never degrades the fource 
from whence it flows.. 

When a perfon of diftinguifiied 
rank or fituation forms intimate con- 
nexions with men whofc employ- 
ments and profefllons are of the low- 
eft clafs, it is natural to fufpeft the 

weakncfs 
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wcaknefs or wickednefs of that nian's 
charaftcr — ^Nothing can dHplay his 
weakncfs in a ftronger light than his 
defcending to fucb communtcacbns 
from natural difpofition ; nor can 
any thing more fuUy iNuftrate the 
maftery of ibme groTcltng paQion, 
ifj with talents equal to the higheft, 
he confines the participation of his 
fatisfaftions to the h>weft 

It is not bene^tti peribns of the 
higheft ftations to enter the low- 
roofed Cottage, if blufliing Meric 
and baftxful Virtue take their dwel- 
ling there.— It will never tarnifli the 
luftre of the great and noble to find 
out the wretched, the infirm, and 
the aged, in the moft dreary cell 
where Mifery has laid them :— nay, 

on 
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ODi the concrasy, U exalu their ch^f 
ra&er, and give^ new brilliance m 
ihcic hoB0urs, ta be eosplayed i^ 
Ittch. exeruofls of beiievolcoce;^-^ 
SiKh a commuorcatioB with the 
poor aiHdi the mifcrabk elevates thens* 
not only in the eye of good Men, 
bat in that of Heavea ^ while the 
g^itdCttl applmfcs of the virtuous 
which they have cheri(hed« or the 
wretched they may have relieved, 
will give a ff)knd€Mr to theiif names, 
when theis worldly titks wiU not 
avail thena, and their oioital pooip 
is mingled wuda the dxift« 

Vii^lue alone is true nobility,, asvck 
wjU confefi honourv& which Lnperiri 
Power cannot beil;ow,^— Neverche^ 
U&f^ Virtue afjpnoves the necei&ry 

diftin&ions 
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4iitinftk)Qa^ad raakjB» in Sockty, suul 
drawa a Une roiwA ihti man of bigh^ 
aad indeed of ev^ry ftaw>o, whicb 
b^ cartyiQt pafs pvor, withauc violate 
log (be ruk& which U baapvefeni)^ 
huxVi 

It bias Ueo (h€. objIoQ; of cvccf 
wi£( Gow^AOieoi, (a iinpf eA tb^lov^ 
rank^ with a doc Kcipioift tc^ the hi^« 
9i?d€xs of Sockty ; avi^ wiifiirly calling 
in the natiUi4 W6akm0i^$^ q£ mankind 
to aid them in this neceflfary and c(- 
ffiniiA ha&nei«ft the. LegUU^we has 
CiM^rQOiAded the (UpiurioKilatJans wkh 
thofepuUkcnfigp^of hotrnw whkh 
M(vir^y b^get wc^excj^ca^ in- ihofii 
wbo& eduiEUttiQ^ d»€s^ opt ^v^ thcjn 
knowlodge^, or whqfe qooplQftuwt^ 
d9 aot ^ord (heinvkiiiiirQi.tQ fi^iiMfii 

into 
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into their reality. — To this political 
principle the Monarch owes his re- 
galia, the Prelate his lawn, the Judge 
his ermine^ and all the public Offices 
of the State the badges of them.— 
Whoever, therefore, by a debaCng 
conduft, ferves to leflen this refped, 
fo neceflary to the welfare of Society, 
weakens thofe bonds by which it is 
held together, and degrades that au- 
thority which is fo eflential to good 
order and public decorum. 

A Peer of the realm who conde- 
fcends to engage in thofe paftimes 
which mud bring the lower clafs of 
people even upon an occafional level 
with him, greatly diflionours his 
charader. — In all the pride of drefs, 
and with all the accompaniments to 

bis 
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his rank, the idea of his ordinaiy 
amufements will not fail to attend 
him. — The Cricketer will be fccn 
beneath the Robe of Dignity, and 
the Member of the HamHedon-Clvb^ 
will be infeparable from the Mem- 
ber of the great Hereditary Council 

of the Nation f. 

E— 

* kCricht Society^ to whicli this noble — 
and many perfons of the moft vulgar occu- 
pations, belong. 

f I am rather furprized at the foregoing 
obfervations ; — not from the juftnefs of them,' 
but from the want of memory in the Per- 
fonage who is fuppofed to have made them ; 
as they are equally applicable to the chara<Eler 
of the late Prince of Walis.-^lx. is well re- 
membered his Highnefs was fo attached to 
the game of cricket, as to be engaged in 
matches even during the time and uproar of 
the rebellion in 1745 * ^"^ ^^ ^' ^^^^ ^^'^ 
luiown to have provided for a clergyman 
from the mere ikill which he poiTeflbd in 

the 
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E — of N — ^^: 

THIS Lord is inocbef tamplc 
of the ttiaoy who have dc- 
iotcd from tbetr duty as Herbditaiy 
Members of the ConftkutiOn^ and 
turned their backs on all thofe prt« 
Tileges which are annexed to their 
lugh rank in the Sute*# 

4kt fcience otSat atidif^f//.— Indwd, his own 
Royal life wai fliOrtcned by an acddenc 
^hich happeiied whUe he «eat eagaged in the 
•cGverfioa of it. 

• Except One,— which rttay of them 
think, and I believe find, the beft i the 
certainty of receiving si fupport from the 
Crown, wh?n they have nothing of their 
•own left to fupport them. 

Wh«n Houft and land is gtai »d ^toti 

The 



{ 
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The Soldier wk> flies in the ^ay 
of battle 16 marked wkh diOionocir 
through every period of his life— 
nuSd tnrtuli ndemptusz^^no fubfe- 
quent virtues, however greait» can 
rcftore him to the good opii^ion of 
mankitid: — ivhilc the aknoft totd 
negieft of civil duty icarce beaw 
the title of an offence 5— it pafles on 
"wtthout partici»lar notice, and, in 
ieafons of cotncnotion and diftar* 
i>ance, is not fdidom coofidered as 
an indication of Prudence and the 
ftfult of Wifdom. 

The Honour of every man arifias 
from the diicharge of his Duty m 
the profeffion which he follows, and 
in the rank wherein he is placed.—- 
The reputation of the Tradefman 

pro* 
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proceeds from induftry and honeft 
dealings ;— of the Soldier, from his 
course and difcipline;— of cheRich 
Man^ from the ufeful application of 
his fortune 5— of the Sjenator, from 
his diGnterefted vigilance ; — of the 
Seatefman, from his wifdom and in- 
tegrity,— It is. but juft, therefore, 
that, if either of thefe Characters 
ihould fail in their duty, they ihould 
be alike the objefts of contempt 
and puniihment. — The fame dis- 
grace which attends the fraudulent 
Tradefman, or the timid Soldier, . 
ihould, according to every idea of 
|uftice, purfue the Prodigal who la* 
vi(hes his fortune in vice, — ^the Se- 
nator who fells or neglefts the inter 
reft's of his country,— and the Statcf? 
man who betrays it. 

The 
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The title of a Citizen is but an 
empty found, if the perfon who en- 
joys it does not, in fome degree at 
fcaft, fulfil its duties : — and he who 
capricioufly leaves his country, or, 
by his vices or extravagance, is 
obliged to leave it, deferves to lofe 
its privileges, and fliould be confi- 
dercd as an alien from it for ever*. 

D— 

* Notwithftanding the ▼lolcnce of this 
idea, it is by no means deilitute of reafon 
and juftice ; on the contrary, it appears to be 
founded on them both. If, from the 

wickednefs and ignorance of ihofe who go- 
vern, the means of living are {o enhanced 
that men of moderate fortunes find them- 
felves deprived of the ufual comforts of life, 
they are deferring of no higher blame for 
feeking a country where they may ilill enjoy 
them, than the lick man who flies frOm the 
rigors of a Northern habitation to Southerti 

Vol, 111. D brcczca 
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D— of M •^• 

IN the education of youtb, the 
Charaftcr ought to be an higher 
obje^ of conHderacion ihan the 

Knowledge 

breexes and a better clime:— but he who by 
vicious exce^es renders a (lay in hU owa 
country impracticable, fhould not be fuffered 
to pafs filently from it, but be publicly ba- 
Biihed as a bad citizen, nor be eafily reftored 

to the privilege of a return; while the 

man who exhaufls his fortune, defpoils his 
patrimony, and renders himfelf a beggar, iti 
violating the moft facred rights of his fellow* 
citizens, deferves to be exiled for ever from 
that Country which he has betrayed, — de«« 
graded from the rank which he has diiho- 
noured, and deprived of the Immunldes 
which he has fo daringly forfeited. 

The Election at N —a in^ the year 

1768 affords the moik bold, profligate, and 
VQitcd fcene of bribery and corruprion that 

Wat ever exhibited in thcfe Kingdooos. - 

The 
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Knowledge of the Preceptor. — It is 
an eafy matter to procure men who 

arc 

The three noble Lords who were the firft 
nioferv of it, and exerted their refpe^tiTe 
interefts on the occa£oa, defervedly received 
very fevere Ihocks in their private fortunes 

from thcconteft.-— ThelateE— of Hi — 

4ied one hundred and eighty th'oufand pounds 

in debt I — the prefentE-.- S was obliged 

on that account to mongage his Aiperb town- 
fcoufe to hi$ foo's truftees for a very large 
iunif which was> in h&^ making the fon pay 
for the father's folly; — while the E — of 
N — — — , rhe fubjeft of the preceding fp«- 
culation, was fo totally undone, as not to have 
a tree left ftanding upon his great efiate, 
though his feat was furrounded with a chace 
fourteen miles in circumference; and he has 
fincc been obliged to take refuge at Geneva, 
with no other fupport than a penfion from 
the ■ " , as a reward for having alfilled 

in the great and favourite dcfign of corrupt- 
ing the people. 

The man who thus daringly invades the 

firft principles of rhe Confiitution of his 

D 3 Country, 
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arc well vcrfed in human learnings 
and can convey their inftruftions 
with ability and judgment :^ but the 
taik is of a more difficult nature, to 
tiifcovcr fuch as have a fufficient 
knowledge of the world and the 
liuman heart, with a proportionate 
degree of integrity, to fuperintend, 
as it were, the leflbns of the fchool- 
mafter, and to inftruA the pupil in 
the application of them to the pur- 
pofes and honour of his future life. 

For this great end, men advanced 
in years have been confidered as the 

Country, deferves no pity, whatever may be 
his fufFcrings. The General Officer, who was 
fo unfortunate at Saratoga, would have had 

no fmall claim to my coramiferation, if I 

could forget the villainy of the Prefion Elec- 
tion, 

moft 
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moft proper, not only from that ex- 
perience which they muft have reap- 
ed in the progrefs of life,^but alfo 
from the cxtindtion of violent and 
impetuous paffions, which no longer 
perplex their judgment, but leave ir^ 
at large, to chaften the warmth and 
corrcft the errors of puerile minds. 

The formal Coldnefs of charafter 
Vffhxch marks this Nobleman, ren- 
ders him uncommonly well quali- 
fied for the very important ftation 
he holds about the pcrfon of a youth, 
whofc warm, animated temper can- 
not be too much reftrained by pre- 
cept, example, and authority. 



Pa E- 
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E of A ; 

THERE are many examples of 
individuals, who, by the force 
of Genius, or the analogy of their 
Purfuits, have made a confiderable 
figure in difierenc Profeflions, and 
great advancements in different Sci« 
cnces I — ^but the (todies of Newmar- 
ket cQuld never, I Ihould imagine^ 
be conQdered as proper preparatives^ 
evea in the moft verfatile geniu$» 
for an application to politics and 
the aflfairs of the State ♦•—The pe- 
culiar 

♦ If Honcfty is the btft Policy, I Aould be 
of the fame opinion : — tho', in this Noble- 
man, there is a very fingular example of 
firmfieis and probity, ereji in dealings where- 
in it is thought juflifiabiei in many refpedts, 

to 
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culiar kind of laws which goveril 
,the proceedings of the Horfe-match, 
and the exclufive kind of morality 
v^hich regulates their adions who 
deeply engage in it, render a Mai^ 
in my idea, totally unfit for every 
important enquiry^ and equally in** 
capable of fuccefs in any honoura- 
ble employment f r 

The article of contcft, carried oil 
upon honeft and merely emulative 
principles, may juftify moderate trials 

t6 b« a rtfcat. -^-j— A-*- — — Is ttiofiiered 
by the Turf as a very hon^ fellow j acd, if a 
man is capable of maintainiDg a principle of 
iategrity tbdre, I iiould have Ho do«bt of bis 
being under the fame influence in every other 
^ fituation of life. 

f Except that of governing a Kingdom* 
•i-Vidc the Morality of the prcfcot Miniftry. 

D 4 of 
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IN an age of ignorance and grpfa 
fuperilitioO) this Nobleman would 
have been fuppofed, and not without 
reafony to have been under the in* 
flueoce of magical enchantments, or 
diabolic power.**«To be feduced froxa 

iogohoufet and fome of the principal ficurfis 
In the puppet-ihovr of the State would find 
thetnfelres in? oWed tn the circle of the iorc^ 
gMflg obfenratio98.«— Befide^i the memory of 
the Perfonage, who is to be fuppofed to have 
made them, feems to have failed^ or he muft 
lia^e recolledled) that, a few years ago, a fa- 
voured Minifler of State, who exerte4 as 
much official authority as this age has been 
a witnefs to, was by no means inattentive to 
the bufinefs of a Newmarket meeting; and 
is known, more than once, to have left the 
cngagenlents of his high political Station, to 
relax amid the pletfures of the Turf. 

virtue 
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Virtue to Vice,wheo the iacteraiTufncs 
the charms and appearance of the for« 
mer, confidering human weakoefs, » 
not matoer for fuiprize: but to leave 
Beauty for naked Deformity, is noc 
itconcHeable to the nature of things 
in an enlightened age^ and it i» 
therefore very natural, that, in an un« 
enlightened one, k ihould be applied 
to fomethtng fuperior to human agen^ 
cy ; and, being in ttfeV bad, that 
foch agents fhouid be thought tc^ 
proceed from the Father of Evik 

The time of charms and incanta^ 
tion is at an end ;***-the midn^t or« 
gies of Witchcraft, and the fantaftic 
exertions of Sorcery, are believed no 
more: but the influence of Evil is 
ftill the iamC) and mankind, po^ 

fcffed, 
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feflcd^ at length) of a more en« 
lightened reafon, look for the caufe 
of human caprice and depravity in 
the weaknels of human nature. 

This Nobleman long preferved a 
reputation for matrimonial virtue, 
which m^de him an objeA of uni^ 
verfal refpeft, and occafioned his be« 
ing held forth, as a fubjeft for imi« 
tation, to all the young perfons of 
quality and fortune who entered in- 
to Hymeneal engagements : — when, 
on a fudden, without any caufe given 
by the amiable Lady his wife, and 
after many years of mutual affedioni 
he broke through every law of mar- 
riage, violated every rule of decen* 
cy and good-manners, and was guil* 
ty even of pcrfonal brutality to 

Lady 
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ILady A— — — '— , for an objcfl:,^ 
who did not pofftrfs any one quality, 
cither of body or mind, which could 
give him the Ihadow of an excufe, 
or the lealt grounds for an apology 
in the opinions even of the dilTolute 
and abandoned. 

Beauty is a Syren which can fome^ 
times almoft enchant Conftancy itfelf 
from the objeft of its affeftion.— 
Great mental accomplilhments, when 
employed with art, have fometimes 
turned the upright from the path of 
duty ; and weak minds, that cannot 
judge of true greatnefs, are frequent- 
ly awed, by a foolifh rcfped for fu- 
periorftation, into bafe compliances. 
—But this Nobleman is a Angular 
example of the power of uglinefs, 

igno- 
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, igporano^ l^w4ife» and bafe ex^ 
trai9tion,»— the continued powers of 
fi^hich, in the form of a woman who 
iiad been a Kitchen-Iervant in bis 
family, have continued for many 
^ears, and dill continue to govern 
and difgrace him *• 

^ There is Something unaccountably cruel 
la the coodud of this Lord to his late moft 
iimiable Lady.— He fe^oos to have refined 
upon incoDflancy^ and to have thought that 
liRiple infidelity to bis marriage-bed was not 
4uficient« bu« that it inquired the heighten.. 
ing of the moft brutal behaviour to make it 
fink fufficiently deep into the virtuous heart 
Ddf her who fidferBd by it.— -^-When Lady 
A-^-^— — wai fully convinced of the en;^ 
tire transfer of her huiband's affedion from 
l»erfelf to the loweft fervant in her family, 
file neither troubled htm with complMiit or 
reproach, and only entreated him not to in- 
fult her with his amours under her own roof. 
•—This humble re<|ue& being treated with ia- 

dignity, 
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IT is the lo£ of bm few men to 
have finiihed the more aftire ca- 
reer of glory in early life.— The 
sx>ugh and dangerous road to mar- 
tial fame ieldom lesbds to length o£ 
cafc.-~Thc ibldier fceks for glory 
amid the hazards and the toils of 
wu •» and but rarely acquires what 
jie h ardently purfues, 'till the la- 
bours of his profeflion', or an ad^ 
vaaced age, have r<adered him unr 

dignity, (he was under the aeceffity of lea»- 
iDg her own houfe, where her moft menial 
ibrvant was raiied to aa equality wkh her* 
and of ft^dking the protedion of her bro- 
ther's kindnefs, with whom ihe lived during 
*the Aoit time that fte ^rvircd the cnithy 
jsmi injufticeci' her Lord. 

filfccp. 
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fufceptible of enjoying the blefiings 
of repofe. 

This noble and excellent officer 
^las been more fortunate, and the 
Conqueror of Canada received the 
laurel upon his brow long before 
the hatid of Time could make it grey. 
•—The ray of Glory gave a luftre to 
the leifure of his retirement, and 
teamed forth its fplendor upon him, 
though engaged in the milder duties 

of domcftic life. And he well 

dcferves the favours of Providence 
and of his Country ;— for Courage, 
Conduft, and Humanity, blend their 
jequal elements in compofmg his 
military charaften — While the for- 
mer virtues were in continual exer- 
tion, he watched for every confident 

oppor- 
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opportunity to exercifc the latter j 
and he did exercife it to the imngior- 
tality of his name* 

In At ardent fcene of battle, tht 
Man may, for a time, be loft in the 
Soldier ;— but in the firft celTation 
irom blood and daughter, the tide 
of Humanity, which was driven from 
the heart by the ardor of the mo- 
ment, flows back again to its iburce, 
and turns it to all the gentle offices^ 
of Virtue. 
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IT does not very often happen 
that the honours of the Peerage 
have defcended to a clerical branch 
Vol. IIL E of 
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pf a nobJe family j-^and I am forry 
{0 obfcrve,^ ]^^t when dooi^ftic for^ 
tune has elevated^ the IflcYcrc^d Pi^ 
vine, the fpiritual charafter has been 
tpo^gcr^eraily abforhed ip tlje penihpo- 
r^ djgt^ity aj»i worldly fortune. 

]plv€r35 CIcrgyaiain ougKt gncere- 
Ijr tpi have, and he rauft be aban- 
doned ir^^ed who does xiQt wi{b., at 
leaft, tf>. a^ear to have, 2, ^eal for 
t^e religion he teaches, and the w,^!-. 
fare of the people whofe Ipiritual, 
concerns are entruftcd to his care.— ■ 
To abandon his duty, therefore, at 
the very moment that the accidents 
of life 'have' rendered the emolu- 
rpents. of it unimportant, and the 
means of his doing it with effedb 
more enlarged, plainly, prQves thac^ 

it; 
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k was worldly Intercft alotte which 
governed his condudt; and thac it 
was not the Glory, of God, or the* 
Welfare of thofe who were com^* 
tnicted to his charge^ thac infiueaced 
his labours. 

. What a ^orrous.Qpporiunicy!:this 
Nobleman had of giving his t^i* 
mony to religion ! — ^What a convinc- 
ing proof he could" have afFoinitd of 
his fincerity in the profeffiorf of it % 
— not by continuing to receive the 
emoluments of hisfundlion, but by 
performing the duties of it without 
them.— Such a conduft would have 
done honour to himfclf, and fervice 
to the Caufe of Religion, as his dc-^ 
fcrtion of it is difgraceful, and of 
had example.— The great ones of 
E 2 this 
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this world are naturally difpofed to 
ridicule, and would be glad to 
weaken the laws of Chriftianity, by 
which they are daily condemned; 
while the inferior ranks want little 
encouragement to imitate the man- 
ners, as well as adopt the opinions 
of thofe who are placed in fuperior 
life. 

The former Pariftiioncrs of this 
Right Honourable Clergyman mud 
thinks if they think at all, that Re« 
ligion may be a fafe and ready facri- 
fice to temporal Advantage, from the 
example of their Minifter; or they 
muft confider the defertion of his 
facred charaftcr as the proof of a 
light and worldly mind. The ho- 
nours and riches of this world arc 

con- 
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conlidered as bleffingsj indeed, when 
employed in doing good, they well 
deferve the tide, and demand the 
moft grateful acknowledgments, to 
the Giver of them. This noble Di- 
vine, therefore, (hould have Ihewn 
his gratitude for the encrcafe which 
he received, by exercifing, freely, 
the duties of his holy Office, and 
making the dignified Fortune which 
he had inherited, in a great degree, 
Tubfervient to the Religion which he 
had profefled and taught,— and from 
whence he had derived his paft fup- 
port.' The turning his back up- 
on it in the day of advancement and 
opulence, was an adt of extreme in- 
gratitude, and has, in my opinion, 
unhallowed his charafter for ever *. 

* The debates of this noble Family, rela- 

^▼e to the propriety or impropriety of the 

£ 3 Reverend 
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. I have been told that Lor<| 
H^-^*— *- adually preached aCha- 

ritjr- 

Rererend Peer's alTuming tbe drefs of a Laic,- 
wcK extremely curious.— Lady H— — — 
declnedy at a card-party, at Batb, that it wa» 
reibWed her Lord (hould wear a bag*wig, bat 
that the reft of his drefs (hould always be of 
9 grave colour, in compliment to his fbrmor 
profcffion.— )t was therefore daily expelled 
that his Lordlhip would make bis appearance 
in gMrmet ««/«¥/, or Blue and gold ; — however, 
whether from the advice of fober-minded 
friends, or from csconomical motives, I can-^ 
sot tell, this expeded change has not taken 
place, and his Lordlhip coatinues to wear hia 
clerical Habit, though he has entirely laid 
afide the Fundtlons of a Clergyman. 

I cannot, in juftice, quit this anicle with- 
out making mention of a Divine whofe cha»- 
ra^er and condud are quite the reverfe to 
that which has juft been confidered. — The 
}vorthy and excellent perfon I mean is a 
Doctor Talbot, a gentleman of fortune^ 
aljd a relation of the Earl of that name. — 
He refu/ed a BiJboprU which was offered to him, 

aQd 
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rky-Sti-mon fince his accettton t6 
the ^ohoars bf his femily.— The ap- 
pearance of fuch !a perfbn, in fucft 
a caufe, would be dver attended with 
bene^cial effeta^ : and where Would 
have been the mighty trouble if he 
had (Continued to exert his influence 
and preaching in behalf of the poor, 
the miferable, dnd the Wked ?- — 
The honoulTs of this World can be 

and continued, nil very lately, to oificuite ai 
Minifter of the Parifti where he refides in the 
couniry.-^I.t is a perpetual curacy of little 
more than thirty pounds a year; neverthe- 
lefs, he almofi: rebuilt and beautified the 
church at a vQry great txpenti^ and fulfilled 
all the duties of a pari(h-prie(t with zeal, ex- 
ai^nefs, and conftancy, till the il^ftrmitics of 
hh conftitution obliged him to refign it.— 
Mbwevct; his c:s^aitTple dhd behdvblfence' ftill 
COD tin ae to admi&ifler good. to. ail riho are 
under the intiuence of the one, or have any 
tlaim fo be ebjefls of the other. 

E 4 worn 
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worn only through the Ihort and un- 
certain duration of life; and its 
moft iplendid titles decay with the 
mouldering pedigrees of human 
pride; — while the offices of Chrif- 
tian Charity well performed, and 
the principles of Chriftian Virtue 
well maintained, will give a name 
that will endure when bra& and mar- 
ble are crumbled into duft, — a name 
that will be written in the Book of 
Life. 



L— D . 

THERE are few Heirs to large 
fortunes and fplendid honours 
who do not think that their Parents 
have enjoyed them long enough; 

and 
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«nd bfteritimes aft in fueh a itiati-^ 
ner as to make their impatien€e vift- 
bk to all the world, and even to 
thofe from whom common huma- 
nity would incline them to hide ic 
—But when it happens, as it fomc- 
limes does, that tbs longevity of a 
Parent draws on a Son to an ad- 
vanced ftate of life, and he does 
not make him a prefent fharer in bis 
future inheritance, or give him the 
means of comfort and enjoyment 
while youth and ftrength remain, but 
keeps him in conftraint, neceflity, 
and dependance,— — — fuch a Son 
would have the world with him^ in 
the opinion, if he (hould tell his 
unfeeling and inconfiderate father,— 
fatis edifti^ fatis hibifti^ fatts luJtfiU'^ 
tmpus abire tihi eft. 

The 
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The man who employs his clofing 
pkrt t)f life in no other attention but 
to the accumulation of wealthy and 
the improvement of his fortune, and 
grudges any part of it to a rircuous 
4uid deferring Son, for the purpoft 
of an happy and honourable efta^ 
Wilhmenc,— may be faid with truths 
ftnd will be thought by every rea^ 
fonable perfon, co have lived too 
Jongf. 

• -f -^Tbfc j>fefenf Ltrrd of fhi§ title h aA 
|)oneft| prudent, amtibte, gaod-natUred mad^ 
wlio, when he was upwards of forty, was 
treated by his Father with as much parfimony 
jife if he had been but eighteen, and had al- 
ready played the fpendthrift.— His difcretidit 
in thefe circumftaoGcs, and hia mild acquiefp 
cence to parental injudice, added much to the 
rtfpcft whkh bis other good qualities haA 
defervedly acquired bint.*— — This firange 
^oodudl in the old Lord was attributed by 

fome 
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D~ofR~— . 

WHILE iane men Ii^e to& 
long in the opimonxf man-* 
kind, others live too long in their 
©wn :— aimoft every one may be 
faid CO be k the l^ter predicamehC 
who furvivcs his children, and, by 
fuch a melancholy event, loies thole 
natural props which Ibould fuftaia 
liis ^e* 

fomc to tie love of money ;— but whoever 
recolle£ts his behaviour upon the propofed 
match between his ibfi -mid Mifs G — — -ty 
BOW Lady E— — ', will difcover its real 
caufe,— in the influence of his^c^«/Lady,— * 
who ufed every meatw to encrcafe what might 
be the fortune of ifer own Son, and exerted 
every art" to fecure, if poffible, the fucccffion 
of the family honours and eftate to him. 

Thii 
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This old Nobleman was, fureljr, 
rendered ^ particular objeft of com- 
paffion by the death of that gene- 
rous, brave, and popular chara£ber 
the M— — of G*— — , whofe ma- 
ny noble and amiable qualities pro- 
mifed to throw a brilliance round the 
cloiing fcene of his venerable Parent^ 
and to continue wich added Iplen* 
dor the honours of his Family^. 
Defpair would have attended on 
fuch a lofs in fome chara&crs ; — but 
this Nobleman fought a refuge from 
the horrors of it, where he had iong^ 

• The late M— — of G — — , which 
cannot be faid of many of our Nobility^ had 
^ real love and value for the old Duke hit 
father :— they who were intimate with him 
know this to be true,— and they who were 
^▼er admitted to his table muft well remem- 
htr with what fpirit the Health of ^ack of 
tbt HiU ufed to circulate around it. 

found 
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found many of the comforts of his 
life, — ^in the fociety of his numerous^ 
progeny -f. 
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* A MONG the many common 
JlX expeAations of mankind, there 
feems to be none which produces 

f It caonot be denied that tbe bufinefs of 
Baflardy has been reduced into a kind of Sy{^ 
tern in this noble Family, where ic has long 
flouriihed with fingular ruccer8.-*However9 
it has ever been conducted with fo much de- 
cency and protedlion, that I cannot help pro* 
souncing the foregoing allufion to be unkind 
and pitiful ;— efpecially as the prefent Heir 
of the old Duke might, with very judifiable 
Jiropriety, be fuppofed to be every thing 
vhich can give comfort to his Ancefior, 
or promlfe new dignity to his illuflrioui 
Pamily. 

more 
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coorfe of his Education, by a man^ 
perhaps, the mod capable that ever 
eziftefl to fulfil fuch a talk, — did 
not pofiefs an intelle&ual feature of 
ids Father's mind^*— Lord Granville, 
one of the wlfeft and moft elegant 
men of the age in which he lived, 
^as equally unfuccefsful with the 
great Orator, — * and it has been 

obferved 

* This Nobleman ufcd to fofcen the mor- 
tification that arofe in his mind at the obfer- 
Tations which Priendihip might make on the 
fiupidity of his Son, with the confolatory 
badinage^ — ** that Cicero had his Marcus/* 
— — His-fioble Warda^ alfo, over whofe cdtica* 
tion he watched with uo remitted attention, 
though they polTefs abilities very fuperior to 
thofe of his real offspring, have been rather 
deficient in ohe tribute of iionour due to 
their Guardian's care. — Thefe were the 

Lords W and B — -. Lord * 

JGranville was alio fo irery fortunate as to 

have 
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obfervcd that, in the Shaftcfbury 
Family, an alternate weaknefs and 
ability has conftantly appeared in 
the poflcflbrs of that title*. 

The late Anceftor of the prefent 
E — of C tcx)k a new me- 
thod to reftrain the impetuofity of 
Youth, and to frighten him from 
thofe purdiits which had occafioned 
fo much ruin in the Fortunes and 

have been Godfather to the Earl of S— — , 
and to have had the peculiar honour of pre- 
fenting that Babe of Grace, to be a Member 
of the Chfiilian Church. 

* The prefent E — of C was noc 

an immediate defcendant from his noble Pre- 
deceflbr? neverthelefsy thefe obfervations 
may, in a great meafure, be applicable to 
him, as his Uncle, I believe, adopted him 
for his heir, and began to fuperintend hit 
education when he was very young. 

Vol- JIL F Charac 
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Charaflcrs of tjic modern Nobility, 
^■'— -How far theTeftamcntary Enac- 
tion of penal Laws, which he feems 
to have invented, will be cffcftual, 
is, I muft own, an objeft of my 
curiofity: — but, in all probability, 
if any other method could have been 
devifed that would have promifed 
tiettpr fuccefs, the ingenious and 
wa/y Nobleman would have adopt* 
cd it* 

The fear of penal Laws, enaflred 
by the. State, does not operate to 
the extinftion of any of the com- 
mon vices among the rich and 
great; nor are the lower clafies of 
life cfFeftually reftrained by them : 
— how far their terrors might be in- 
creafed by a certain and never-fail- 
ing 
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iog d^fli of the €nafted penalties,' 
if the Clergy fliould become the re- 
ceivers of them, I cannot pretend 
to fay; — but the noble Earl had, 
moft Affuredly, a very high opinion 
of that zeal with wliich they purfue 
the £b«dow of tbek rights, or he 
/would not have made them the exe- 
cutioDcrs bf his Ijaws to punifli the 
traB%reffioifts of his Succeflbr. 

^^. Has the prefent Earl 
never given thefe Re- 
verend Gentlemen an 
opportunity of trying 
the validity of thofe 
powers which are veil- 
ed in them by his Un- 
cle's Wai ?— or Has he 
adted with fo much cir- 
F % cum- 
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cumfpeftion, as to pre- 
clude a poflibility of 
detcftion? 

A . The noble Tcftator 

never intended, nay, 
took every means to 
prevent, the pofthu- 
mous publication of 
his epiftolary works*; 
-—or his fagacity would 
not have paffcd over 
the probability that 
their Dodlrines would 
be ftodied by his Suc- 
ceffor, for whom they 
were hot written ;— • 
and might teach hini 
an Hypocrify which 
' would JbaifBe the vi- 
. . gilance 
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gilance of interefted 
Pricfts, evade the 
fcourge of rigorous 
Law, and laugh at 
the whimfical and du- 
bious Legiflation of a 
laft Will and Tcfta- 
mcnt*. 



* Whether he has been i;uilty of any of 
thofe Exceflea which are declared punifhable 
ty the Will of hia Uncle, I cannot tell;— 
but if Hard-Heartedncfs and Infenfibility 
had been one of the articles charged with 
penalties, he, moft certainly, would have 
been liable to have paid the forfeit agaia' 
and again; and a Chapter of Chriftian Clergy^ 
would have been juftified in the fight of God 
and man, in purfuing their right with all the 
rigour of Law. — For a man, fo rich, fo in- 
dependent, and at fuch an early time of life, 
to a6t in the manner he did towards Dr. 
t)^^^ who had, for fo many years, borne 
. ; . F3 the 
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r' has been mentioned by a Frcncb 
author as unfavourable to the 
character of the EngliQi Peerage^ 
that they feldom engage, at leaft 
with zeal, in my Profeffion ;. but 
pafs their lives in an ingtorious Eafe, 
unbecoming men of high rank and 
great fortune. 

tlic itjoft kind relarit)n to !iim, mull be con- 
fidcred as a crime of no ftnall magnitude by 
every humane perfon.— Rigid, inflexible 
^fuiltce lamented the fate of chat unfortunate 
ibivine : — iboufands, who had never knowa 
qr feen him, were afflicted at his calamity ;— 
while the man, from whom, of all others in 
the world, he might hare reafonably expeft- 
cd Friend(hip and Commiferation, treated 
Ills diftreffes with a Flintinefs of Heart that 
dcfcrTcs cxecration.-T— Vide Vol. H. p. 29. 
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This fuperficial writer, like many 
others of his Nation, feired the op- 
portunity which offered of befto^* 
irtg a* complimerrt on the NobiKty 
of ftis owrF Country, at the expence 
of thofe of this Kingdonr, and of 
Troth .-^He, probably, was not at- 
quainted with', arrd, perhaps, did not 
wifh to be informed of, their re* 
fpeAivt merits.—- The/, if the con- 
trary may be foppofcd, he hazarded 
Very Ktcle among hiis own pcopJ^, 
whofe ^riity would cotniw^d belief 
to foth a flattering aflcrtion. 

I Have not the Teaft dbirbt bot 
every candid perfon jrcquaitited witfi 
tfte fcrbjeft, of whatever Country htS 
might be, would ackrtowiedjge thatl 
the Englilh Peerage fras* been, and 
F4 is 
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is now, the bcft informed body of 
Nobility that ever cxifted in any 
Nation : — the reafons of which are 
evidently found in the nature of 
their political Charadter^ the Edu- 
cation which is neceflary to fit them 
for it, and the Conftitution of their 
Country, which gives fuch extenfive 
freedom to the progrefs of Know- 
ledge. Aa Englilh Peer is bora 

to the important Bufinefs of a&ing 
in the Government and Adminiftra^ 
tion of a great Empire.— He is not 
a Creature whooi a breath from the 
Throne can annihilate, or the frown 
of a King alarm:— —The Laws^ 
which he makes in common with 
the King and People, are alone fui- 
perior to him ; — and, while he can 
claim their protcftion> he has nought 

to 
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to fear.-^On many occafions^ tfae 
Prince who wears the Crown mighf: 
envy him I 

To declare that the Peers of this 
Kingdom engage in no Profeflion> 
by which is to be underftood tbat^ 
they lead an idle, unprofitable Ufe^ 
without concern for then: own 
or their Country's honour, — is one 
.of the mod impudent aiTertipna 
that Gallic Vanity ever ventured 
to utter. They are engaged, by 
birth, in a Profeffion the moft ho- 
nourable the World can produce^ 
to be the Hereditary Legiflators of 
a free Country : — and to prove tbat^ 
befides the qualifications 6f Birth, 
^they have thofe of Induftry and 
Underftanding, their Debates, cvei^ 

IB 
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Til thJs Age of Luxury and Diffipa- 
tion, arc fraught with^ as mtich 
knowledge^ fagacity, and eltgancr> 
as the Firft Affemblics of former 
times could ever boaft.-— Attend 
<!he tmcj genuine EngKffi Nobleman 
W what may fee called, by foofe and 
fops, inglorious Eafe j— abferve him 
in* Bis fuiTHner recefe, anrf rrvark the 
oceupaiions- which fill up- the inter- 
val of retreat fftem* the more impor- 
tant engagementsf of his political 
chana^r :r— Thfe d\M*ies of tfie pro"- 
iwnctal Magiflfrate, the care of his 
cftates, the improvements- of fiiis 
parks' and garrfensf, the adorning 
•*4s ho\ifes, elegatrr ffiudy, and^ the 
ipleaAires of hofpitaKty, occupy the 
nionth* of his afcfence from the Ca- 
piral.-~--— If^ however, we are to 
^ under- 
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tinderflandi, by. the term Ftrofcffion; 
a purfrnt or engdgeineaC. not imoiei^ 
diatriy conAeflcd with perfocral ch^i^ 
ra^F, bm whkh ss followed or tviH 
tered mto wkh a view to inierrft or 
honour, — ^tbe cmployftoent9 of the 
State> af)d the ocenpa'tions, both co^ 
lemoniat and officia), which a CoufC 
demands, are both pi-o&ffional^ Mvd 

honourable. Befidcs, the Army 

and Navy, chot^, from the nature 
of our Goreritment, they are not the 
exckrfive property of the Nobflhy, 
as m France, eiui boaft difiinguifhed 
Officers and Commanders of the firA 
families in the Kingdom. 

The young Lord, whofe eminent 
Character is under my immediate 
obfervaition/ affords one fplendid 

proof. 
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proofs among many others, that 
Great- Britain, in the firfi: rank of 
its Nobles, can produce a man who, 
dealing the luxury and enjoyments 
which Birth and Fortune offer to 
him, — and, not content with tran- 
quil, unmolciled Honour, feeks ne^r 
Glory amid the. dangers of War, 
and in diftant landa. 

: The name oC P— -^, already fo 
diftinguiihed in the annals of. our 
hiftory, will receive additional luftre 
from the fpirit and prowefs of this 
gaUant Nobleman. 



B^^ 
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IT is a credit to every man to 
have given proofs of his zeal 
and induftry in the profeflion which 
is allotted him :— but no fet of men 
are fo particularly called upon to 
€xcrt themfelvcs, as thofe whole du^- 
ty and office it is to guide and^ 
inftruft their fellow-creatures in the 
way of their Salvation. 

In what manner the greater part 
of the Clergy of Great-Britain emi- 
ploy their time and talents I cannot 
pretend to determine •,-— but it is in 
my power to affert that many cif 
-them have given evidences of their 
learning, induftry, aod zeal for Re- 
ligion, 
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ligion^ by writings which will live 
-while any revefonoe of ic remains 
in the world. — Nor docs the eafe 
und opuknce oi Eptfcopal Dignity 
always turn them frani the more 
important duties of tbeir charadker : 
—there are many Prelates, i|OW liv- 
ing, who labour in the Vineyard of 
ihe Gofpel with great care, and, I 
tru&i with equal fucceis« 

Heligion never received greater 
fplendor or better fiipport from the 
works of any body of Clergy, than 
k has done, at different times, and 
AtU cootinucs to receive from thofe 
of the Chuixh eftabliflied in thefe 
Kingdoms. — The catalogue of ^ir 
i^itaes and writings would be a moft 
4Uiequiv(ocal proof of their fnpe- 

riority 
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riority in learning, eloquence, and 
moderation, to tbe Minifters of 
every other Chriftian Church;— 
and among them the name of chia 
Righjc Reverend Bilhop would hold 
no inconfiderabk degree of emir 



nence*. 
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* Hecerttinlf pofiefles a confiderable iiuire 
of leartMiig ; und hit writings, chough thef 
are not without fome liogulartty of opintony 
poflefs that fptrit of Chriftiaa moderatioa 
which does hono'ur to therr A4itbor.«-<-Boc, 
with all his Zeal for Religion, I cannot get 
rid of a few apprehenfions that this Right: 
Reverend Divine is not without fome Utile 
fttloy of worldly Intereft.-^This, i fear, torn 
«<videcitJy appeared in the cttcumibnce of 
his Daughter's marriage, and in a manner 
which proves, too plainly, that Mammon has 
a (hare in this Pitiate's atfecaions*-^— The 
young Lady, as I have been moft credibly 
informed., was engaged to a Gentleman 
whom her Father approved, and to ^bom 

(he 
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I Have never fccn the face of this 
Nobleman, the* he lives within 
twenty-five miles of the Metropolis. 

Hie was to have been married in a very ihort 
time ; vbea a perfon of much greater for* 
tune appeared in the form of a fuitor^ and 
tot hit or rather his wealth -s fake, the Fa- 
ther ufed h\% iofluence, if not his authority^ 
to turn her from her fonner engagements.— 
JPor my part, I cannot reconcile it to com* 
mon honeftyt in a common man, to eounte- 
nance fach a proceeding; — but it becomes 
doubly criminid in a Divine who has been 
advanced to the exemplary rank of a Chrif- 
^a Biihop«— >The porfon, in whofe favour 
thefe fttotts arrangements were made, was of 
the loweft birth, bat had acquired a great 
fortune in the Eaft*Indie$, where his Reve- 
ttnd LofdQiip might have recoUeded that 
tkhtft have feldom been acquired upon C^/- 



In his youth he is faid to,lwye been 
AS fihgular; in hjs' public exhibjcions^ 
as hcjs,:iitthis titr*^ fOr hij^ft-range 
and almoft .total Fetircrnent— When 
men arc confcious that, from their 
rtempers, modes of .thinking, ,or ha- 
.bits of lifii, they bear ft.gpneral op- 
pofition to- the reft of; the •world, it 
becomes an aft .of wifdfimi m fvch 
perfons^ to fcparate themfclves, in a 
,great degree, from it. ... . 

There are men of very fiingular 
.charadtcrs; who are, neverthekfs, in 
fmall circles, and among -chofen 
friends, pleafing and improving 
companions. There are particula- 
rities of thought and aftion which, 
^however unfit they may be for pub- 
lic communication, are not confpl- 
VoL. III. G cuous, 
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/cuous, or, At leaf):, are foon fatnifi- 
arized in private life. Profeffional 
itJfage, jofig habitude, and inveterate 
xuftotn, will ^ve an irremediabk 
peculiarity^f condu£b to men whofe 
rhearcs are jcind, whofe deilgns are 
rhoneft, ,and whofe undecftandings 
even are well informed. — Such arc 
:the meq, however, who are mofl: 
ridicuted and avoided in fodal life;; 
.while the vicious and the criminal, 
,by puttipg on the drefs of -Fafliioru 
and . indulging the caprice of the 
,day, ftaUc abroad amid thccarcflca 
of the world, and find the firft;&- 
xieties happy tojeccivc theip*. 

^ There ttiuft be mmny pcrft>n9 (lilt living 
who were witnefles to the peculiar purfuit of 
Uiis Lonl't early life; the chi^f objeft rf 

which 
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N honcft man, by carrying 
miftaken principles to an 
excefs, may not only loCc his life, 

buc 



^ which ^as a c&niumniate iktll iq the profet' 

"(ion of a Coachman; w^hich he- carried to 

- foch lengths, aad varied with fuch extraor* 

dinary exertions, as to exceed, at lead m 

that particular^ the exceiles of modern timet. 

Lord Mdefivonb^ I am credibly informed* 

18 not qualified to have been Ins Pofiilien. 

Since that tifBe be has lived the life of ^ 
recluie, at his houfe in HertfordfhirCy ea- 
lariifUng the care ei his edate, and his only 
fon,,to other pcople.*-^He may be alm<^ 
faid to converfe with no one but the domef- 
~ iter who are about blm, and one or two pcr« 
'font who- are oceafionally, but very feldon* 
• admitted to his fociety. Whatever temp- 
tation there might have been *o induce the 
t^^Guardian of bis Lordfhip*s ^vSUit^ to fvveac 
G 2 the 
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ibut forfeit his eftates and titles, and 
;lcave his atuinted poftcrity miferable 

and 

the Eftate, there could be none to negleft the 
young Lord's Education, which was duly at- 
jtended to, .and ended in prodyqiog a very 
amiable and worthy charadter. — ^Neverthe- 
lefs, this ftrange Parent feldora or never fees 
him.— 'He allows him, indeed, very amply; 
•but never fuffers.a rifit from him, unlefs he 

•himfelf commands it. When the young 

•Nobleman was preparing to fet out upon his 
travels, he was fent for-by-his father, who 
-only faw him for a few. minutes, coldly ap- 
^proved of his defign of going abroad, made 
him an handfome prefent, and difmilfed him. 

; — ^Whether he faw Lord again upon 

■ his marriage, I do not know ;— but I am 
'told that, upon the ^ birth of his ^firft child, 
'he was favoured with another fummons to 

•H d, had a. five minutes convcrfaiion or 

•rather view of the old Lord,, received ano- 
,ther pecuniary mar)c of his regard, and was 

..difmifled. From this account of the Earl 

.of Salilbury, which in a general fenfeis un- 
^oujbicdly tru^, it would, be vtry natural to 

fbppofc 
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and beggars; while a vicious idebtJ 
of a. fpendthFifr, the funi of .whofe^ 

life 

fuppofe that bis appearance would be rude 
and difagreeable : the fad^, however, is quite- 
the reverfe ; his addrefs is genteel, his ex- 
ternal appearance very decent, and his con-' 
verfatioQ polite; as I have becnairured by a 
phyfician of eminence who has frequently, 
attended upon him : nay, from the fame au- 
thority, I have alfo been informed that he isr 
exceedingly well read in the Greek and La- 
tin Claffics ; and that Dhdorus^ Herodotus^ • 
and T/f'z^ry^/^if^, are particularly familiar ta 
him« 

Though this fmgular Peer does not feeno 
to have any concern with public life, I ant 
rather difpofed to think that his Proxy is at 
the difpofition of the Minifler, — from the 
following curious anecdote:- — A Clergy^ 

man, whom Lord S-* had promil^d ' 

his patronage, applied to him for his interelb 
towards obtaining a very confiderable prefer-* 
ment in the gift of the Crown : — in confe- 
quence of this application his Lordfliip wrote ' 
M^ the Minifler of State, and received, itt 
G y, rstur%(> 



^e cannotproduce a good or manly^ 
adioQ, (hall, after his whole fortune, 
has been fold to pay his half«fatif-- 
Bed creditors, be himfclf protefted,. 

feturn, a rery polite but abfbluce refufal ta; 
hu requeft.— The Clergymaii, beiftg.infon»- 
ed of the circ(!iinilance, defied to know in. 
what manner bis Lordihip had framed the 
application, and upon hearing a repetition ^ 
of what had been written, he begged leave 
to obferye to his noble Patron, that his roan- . 
ner of folHcitation was too humble and fup- . 
pliant to get any tbing from a corrupt Court ; . 
though he did not doubt but if his Locd^ip • 
would fuffer him to didate a fecond letter^ ^ 
that it would meet with a more ^vourable 
wception than the firfl.— ^To this the Peer 
confented, and another letter was written tv. 
theMinifier,exprefiing the utmoftaftodsfiunent 
that the only favour which an £-^ of S ■ .■> '*-^ 
*r- — had aflted, during the piefent Reign, 
ihould be refufed ;-— and infifked upon a comi-« 
pliance with his demand.— This petcmptory 
itile had its c&«fty and the preferoient in^. 
queflion was yielded to h}& Lprdfhip^s dif» 
po&U 
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Bjr the privilege of his ftation, fronfl^ 
the vengeance of the'^ Law ;— and, 
as a Peer of the Reahn, (hat! make' 
an impudent demand upon the 
Crown for a comfortabte ftipport,— *^ 
which muA be graate4« 



Thi3 is .among the many,- 
nuny evils which rob wfi of pa-' 
tience ;«-^ is one (^ thofe circum^ 
ftances., the caufes and confequencea^ 
of which I canMt bear to leoI&^ 
upon. 



6^4^: E)«-r; 
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THE world is ever d^fpifing- 
titles and the other circum- 
' fiances of external Iplendor. — They 
form a fubjeft for the ridicule of 
the Wit, the contempt of the Mo- 
ralift, and the anger of the Divine : 
nevertbclefs, it is to the gilded ^pa- 
geants of empty Honour that men 
daily bow down and offer the facr^- 
fice of Rcafon and Virtue. 

No man was ever more indebted . 
to rank and title than this Noble- 
man ; for no man flood more in 
need- of the confcqutnce which is 

derived . 
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derived from thero. — A vcfy fuddcii 
and . unexpe<9:ed facceffion to the 
honours and fortune of his family 
gave a vcry-uncxpefted importance 
to his charafter. — ^Weak and whim* 
fical, but perfuaded, like many other 
good miftaken people of the fame 
kind, that he poflefled the oppofite 
qualities, he naturally became no 
unfrequent fubjcft of mirth, rail- 
lery, and cajolement. rr- The mo- 
ment, however, which brought his 
dignity along with it filenced the- 
laughter, and changed the arch look 
of ridicule into the fubmiflive gravity 
of refpeft. — The Ducal Coronet, by 
its magic power, exalted frivolity 
and weaknefs into {lability and goOd- 
fenfe 5 and the croud who ufed to 

indulge 
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fiiddlge their humour at the nptnc^ 

of Lord H P , think 

themfclves favoured by the focietjr^ 
and court the proteAion o£ tha 
Duke of B*-<- ^.^ 
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FOR 

KING LO GyWc. 

IT has 6fcen been confidered as 0, 
fubjedt of melancholy- refleftion, 
^that, in the ample page of Hiftory., 
^fo little virtue is to be foynd in thofc 
'Charaders who Jiave ftood the high- 
»eft and figured moft in the world.-^ 
That Kings jQiould have a greater 
ihare of natural imperfeftion than 
•other men, cannot be fuppofed from 
«4ny rational or phyfical principle, 

but 



\^ 
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'tut that their portion of acquircH 
defefts (hould be more confidcrable 
may be naturally deduced from the 
-circumftances around them. — The 
•means of Gratification which they 
can command, the diftance which 
Truth keeps from the Throne, the 
clofe approaches which Flattery 
rmakes to it, and^ the many deluiive 
5^forms which Vice affumes to tempt 
:them from the path of Virtue, all 
•^combine to render it almofl: impof- 
i:fible for them to cheek the vivacity 
of FafliOD, when it urges to Indul- 
-gence and Excefsi — ^Befides, the ac- 
alted ficuation of a King leaves him 
open to the examination of every 
eye; and thofe faults or errors 
•which are hourly committed hyper- 
fons in private life, and hourly for- 
gotten. 
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3gotten, partaking of bis importance 
^when committed by btm, are eiK* 
sgraved in the tablets of ewry man's 
.memory, and will linger upon the 
;page of his future biftoriaH,— To 
.•extend thefe obfervations would be 
only to repeat what has b^en fo 
'Often repeated, and to lament whac 
Jias been fo often lamented, by everf 
one who has written or thought upon 
vthe fubjeft*. 

* -Biihop Wm^bvrton' was of thU opU 
.-nioD, as appears ia one of his Sermoos 
^preached before thtfirrfeftt King, — ^Thc fub- 
^e6i of it was tiie difference between an hea- 
Vvcnly and earthly Crown. — " With refpeft 
to the/<rrw^r,"fays thelearned Biftiop/' there 
is this effential advantage* that all may run 
ibr it, and all may attain it ; while the latter 
.can be obtained only by one, and he^ in ge^ 
^eral, turns out to be the moft worthlefs of the 
!€on^$titoru** 

The 
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The works of every hiftorian, of 
•every country, are fo many proofs 
of the vices, paflions, or wcakflefs, 
of thofe who governed it j-^but, 
leaving at once the times that are 
paft, I fh^U confine myfelf to an 
^examination of the period wherein 
-we live, and to a review of thofe 
men who at prefent occupy the 
Thrones of it: — and, perhaps, as 
much virtue may be found in this 
age, among the regal Charadters, 
as. in any which have preceded^ — 
J fhall begin where the Herald of 
-to-day would didatc. Had I believe 
the Hiftorian of future times will 
,fix the pre eminence of modern 
Honour and royal Virtue — I mean, 
.the prckot Emperor of Germany \ — 
..a Prince, whofe mafs of virtue, if ^it 

cuuld 
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could be communicated, even in 
moderate portions, to his cotempo- 
•rary Monarchs, would be fufficient 
to form a conftellation of Sovereigns 
which the World never beheld. 

This auguft Monarch is governed 
by one principle of adlion, which is, 
indeed, the bell the human heart can 
feel, and is the bafis of all Virtue ; 
1 mean the Love of Jullice. — This 
is the fundamental motive to all his 
actions, pervades his whole Govern- 
ment, diredls every change, didlates 
every reward, and inflifts every pu- 
nifhment. — It is the nobleft qualifi- 
cation a Prince can poflefs to make 
himfclf honoured and his fubjefts 
happy; — and it has taken the dcepcft 
root in the brcaft of his Imperial 
Majefty. 

Vol, III. H To 
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To enumerate every well-known 

circum (lance whkh difcovers the 

:bias of his iUuftrious Charafker, 

, would be to furniOi materials for 

a volume ; and, whenever the death 

of his Mother fhall free him from 

cofttroul, I doubt not but he will 

give to the World one of the mofl: 

honourable teftimonies of magifte* 

rial Virtue that has ever exifted.-~ 

He confiders hmifelf as the Fatlier, 

the Friend, and the Servant of hi^ 

People; and, bearing thefe tender 

relations to them, be does not hide 

hlmfelf ki the recefles of bis palace, 

nor awe them when they approach 

bim with the formal pomp and pa^ 

.rade of State. — He receives his fub- 

je&s with the eafe of a private Man i 

l\c couofels them like a Friend, but 

be 
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he prowds, redrcfles, and rewards 
them like a King. — He even takes 
occafion. to mingle with his People^ 
that he may be acquainted with their 
wants, and the beft means to relieve 
them. — Not content to know man- 
kind as his Inftrudtors might de- 
fcribe or Hiltorians paint them» he 
travelled, in a private capacity, 
through foreign countries, received 
and vifited every body as a private 
Gentleman, and is, perhaps, as well 
acquainted with the forms and man- 
ners of focial life, as if he had not 
been born to the inheritance of Em- 
pire, — His Love of Juftice, being 
sntrinfic, muft naturally produce 
that ardent defire of putting it in 
^xecutioti, which he manifefts upon 
<very occafion ; and, for which np* 
H z ble 
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ble purppfe, his Curiofity is infatia- 
. ble, and his Induftry without remif- 
fion. . 

In the early part of his life he 
was conlidered to poifefs rather a 
weak underftanding ; and no very 
favourable forebodings were made 
on his future Government.^—Soon 
after the death of his Father, his 
Character began to dcvelope, and 
difcovered' fomething whereon better 
• cxpeftations were formed : thefe were 
fooh gratified, and yielded others 
of a much higher nature; which, 
whatever they may be, will, I doubt 
not, be one day fulfilled. 

The great qualities which grace 

■his Imperial Majefty*s Charaft^r are 

' ' • fair 
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ftir omens of a glorious and happy 
reiga to the fubjcfts of the Houfe of 
Auftria,— But the Love of Juftice, 
which I have already obfcrved to be 
the reigning principle of the Em- 
peror, may, when he poflcfles the 
full power of exerdifmg it, meet' 
with obftaclcs from the old, habi- 
tual, hereditary Pride of the German 
Princes and Nobles, which cannot 
at prefent be forefeen*. — 'I am alfo 
inclined to apprehend that fome 
fparks of military Ambition, which 

♦ The Emperor has it much at heart to 
lower the ufclefs pride of his Nobility, and 
gWe a greater equality of privileges to all 
his People ; — and he has proceeded with fo 
much good fenfe' in this defign, and is fo 
rooted in the affedions of his fubjedls, that 
jf am difpofed to think he will not meet with 
any of the fuppofed difficulties in the com*-- 
pletion of it. 

H 3 I Ihall 
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I (hall call his weaknefs, animate 
his Charader, and may, perhaps, 
throw a temporary cloud over the 
glories of his reign*. 

The Mother of this virtuous Prince, 
the Eniprefs Queen, has made a con- 
fiderable figure in the annals of this 
century. — The diftreffes of her early 
life were great, but the profperity 
of her latter years mud:, in fome 
degree, have compenfated for them. 
•—•She is a woman of talents^ and 
attends, with great affiduity, to the 
concerns of Government ; but is ra- 
ther what the French call unefemmt 

* In the prefent war with the King of 
Priiffia, the Emperor hat manifefted a degree 
of military fpirit which may not alwayi be 
conliileat with the profperity of his people. 

inte-- 
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iirterejie.'^^lier firmncfs and cou- 
rage, the maniy virtues of her 
youth, are dccreaftxl by age, and 
have yielded to what are calted the 
weaknefles -of the female chara&er. 
— She is fond of ftatc and cere- 
mony, difpofed to change, and in- 
difpofed CO forgive; doubtful m 
liiatters of enterprize, bigott^d to 
ker religion, and fubmiSive to the 
will of her fpirittsaldireaora*. 

The other northern female poten- 
tate, the Emiwefs of /2«^«, is a far 

* It is but by very flow degrees that the 
Emperor can wring from his Mother any 
part of her power. — The army is, at length, * 
f4jbniitted to his dire^ion.-— I am forry to 
fay it, but the Emprefs does not view the 
rifing glory of her Son with pleafure.-— She 
bas, for fome time paft, made public diiliDC- 
tiens between the Friends of Joseph and 
her own. 

H 4 Icfs 
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lefs amiable, but more ftriking cha*^ 
rafter: — perhaps no agie has pro- 
duced a more extraordinary woman 
than the prcfent poffcfTor of the 
Throne of Mufcovy. She has giyea 
a fplendor and confequence to a coun- 
try juft emerged from barbarifm,. 
which, in Timilar circumftances, can- 
not find a parallel in any period : but 
the gem of glory which (he has 
added to her crown, was placed there 
by female vanity, and not by patriot 
virtue. — ^The epithet of good^ a 
tide far more honourable than the 
brighteft diadem, will never be join- 
ed with her name, but on fome ve- 
nal page which Flattery may write, 
and her Treafury reward-, while the 
impartial Hiftorian of the prefenc 
times will colour her charaftcr with 

tints 
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tints of a far different complexion.*-*-^ 
-She poffefles very confiderable abili-. 
ties, and no inconfiderable (hare of 
knowledge, which flie employs ra* 
ther to her own individual glory 
than that of her empire : — her per- 
fonal is almoft equal to her political 
vanity y and the great objeft of her 
life is to concentrate every ray of 
glory, which belongs to her People^ 
in her own name. 

In her pleafures and favourites (he 
has the ficklenefs of a coquette, and 
a generolity which begins, rifes, and 
ends with the paflion which had oc« 
ca(ioned it. Her perfonal favourites^, 
though (he fometimes rewards them 
with profufion, are ever fcparated 
from thofe of a political nature ^ and 
V this 
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this one aA of wifdom ha$ giv^en 
her whatever reputation or glory (he 
m^y have attained. — She attends to 
the bufinefs of the ftate with great re- 
gularity and information i knows per- 
fcdly the modes of elegant beha- 
viour; and has, in afupreme degree, 
the art of enhancing a favour by 
the grace of be&owing it, or height* 
cning di/plealurc by the fcvcrity of 
its communication.^ 

The power of the Throne of knj/ta 
is lb great, and its limits fo exten- 
five, that the prefcnt aftual profpc- 
rity of that kingdom cannot be duly 
afcertained: but I am difpofod to 
believe that, like a tree too much 
manured, it has (hot into a luxuri- 
ance beyond its natural growth ; fo 

that^ 
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that, frbm an extravagant exertion of ^ 
its internal ftrength, it mud either 
ftop its career to recover its vigour^ 
or be exhaufled into diflblutionr 

The King of Poland has obtained 
a reputation for knowledge and abi-^ 
lines which he by no means poffefleSr 
*-*-His manners are elegant, -"—his 
knowledge is of the fame clafs \ and 
they would tc^ther qualify him to 
make a firil-rate figure in the litera« 
ry coteries of Paris : but, with his 
elegant fciehce, he poflelfes, in a 
great degree, the elegant vices \ fo 
that, however he may be calculated 
to pleafe and fhine in private luxu* 
rious life, he is, by no means, qua-- 
Kfied to give dignity to the regal 
charafter. — The fcience of the Belles 
Lettres^ though it may ferve as an 

agreeable 
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agreeable amufement, is not the (cU 
cncc of a King j-^-he ought to have 
higher objedtsj and a more noble 
ambition, than to harangue on an 
antique, to criticife a poet, or com- 
ment on a tragedy,— The knowledge 
of a private man and of a King 
ought not to be the fame,— The for- 
mer may be a very learned and 
fcientific individual, but, elevated to 
the Throne, might become a frivo- 
lous Prince. This is the charadber 
of his prefent Polifli Majcfty.— — 
There was a moment of his life when 
he might have enrolled his name 
in the immortal regifter of Patriot 
Princes ; but he let it pafs without 
the forms of concern*, — and is 

content 

• The circumfiance here alluded to mud 
be his conduct on the Partition of Poland,* 

Hi» 
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content to govern a mutilated king* 
dom, unrefpefted by foreign nations 
or his own fubjedls, who daily be- 
hold their interefts negle(5ted for 
the fociety of op^ra- girls, fidlers, 
buffoons, and all the apparatus of 
elegant fcnfuality •, a very fmall (hare 
of which his exhaufted conititution 
IS now capable of enjoying. 

His be^ft friends counfelled hira, that the only 
means to lave his Honour, was to give an a^- 
folute refufal to the prppofed dtvifion of bis 
territories, and rather to reiign his Crown 
than confent to the kaft difmetnberment df 
it. — This he pronnifed to do on the day a«d 
at the place appointed for the ceremony of 
the propofed Partition ; but, to the furprize 
«nd anguiih of his friends, as. well as 4o ' 
his own eternal difgrace, he calmly, axtd 
without apparent concern, figned his aflent 
to remain |he Kiog of Half his King- 

Hii 
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. His PrvgiaB Majefty, whofe Cha- 
ncer has been fo exalted by the 
Poet and the Hiftorian, and ftands 
fo high in the opinion of a great 
part of mankind, as a pcJitical, he- 
roic Prioce, is as bad a Man and as 
l>ad a Prince as the annalsc^ mo- 
dern, or perhaps of any times can 
produce.*— He has all the vices which 
z wicked King can poflcis, and none 
^f thofe virtues which fome o£ the 
worft of Men have not been wholly 
without. — That he has talents can- 
not be denied ; but that they have 
been greatly exaggerated will be 
equally allerted, and are accompa- 
nied with weakneiles of which fools 
would be afhamed. — Ic is his de- 
clared opinion, and he daily proves 
the finccrity of it, that the Subjeds 

of 
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of a King are made to be employed, 
like other Animals, for the ufe and 
pleafure of their Mafter^ — and that 
the life o( a Man, when it may anfwer 
his purpofe, is no more to be conii- 
dcred than that of a Reptile *• — This 
is his royal Morality ;— and it is the 
Morality of a Monfler with human 
intellects and an human (bape,-*-As 

* During the lail war a medicinal cheii 
being taken by the Auftnant, it was found, 
on examination, to contain, among other 
phyiical ftores, a great quantity of Arfenlc, 
^-The Pruffian Thydcian, bting queAioned 
as to the intended application of that bane<« 
fal drug, confeiTcd it to be a principle of 
his King not to fuffer the army to be en- 
cumbered with fick men;-— and that whenever 
a Soldier was wounded in fuch a manner aa 
to render him incapable of bearing arms 
again, the orders were to dofe him with 
potent potfon;-— and for that purpofe, he 
folded, it was confiantly provided. 

for 
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for religion^ he has not the hypocri* 
fy to pretend to it, — that is, he does 
cot perceive that it would anfwcr 
any beneficial purpofe to put on the 
tnaik 5 or there is not a grimace of 
<levot:on which he would not pradbife., 
—In Ihort, the whole of his Govern- 
ment is laid in Tyranny ; — and, tho* 
it may be checquered with ibme few 
jplaufible, delufive, unimportant ar- 
rangements, bears tlie moft evident 
proofs of thofe deteftable principles 
whereon it is founded. 

He has, without doubt, much mi- 
litary difcernment, and knows how 
to cbufe as well as to employ his 
Officers : he has a perfeft underftand- 
ing in the detail of military oeco- 
nonoy, and poffcflcs a great fliarc of 

military 
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ipilitary experience : — nevcrthelcfs> 
he is not an eminent military cha-» 
rader^ and when the eclat of hia 
prefent adionft is paflfed aw^y;, and 
they conne to i^ examined with cool« 
itefs and deliberation, it will appear" 
that his Reputation did not proceed 
from his own fuperiof Skfil in tha 
art of war, but from the Ignorance 
of thofe who were appointed tp op* 
pofe him.*-— -^When Prince Charles 
0f Lfirraifi commanded againft him, . 
he was an Hero:-<*^but when Mar* 
flial Daun was his enemy, this Hera 
never performed one truly heroic ex- 
ploit ; nor was he able to give any 
important fuccefs to one exertion 06 
his military genius, againft that able 
and fuperior Commander. 

. r 
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. Thi King of Sweden is a young 
man pf an cnterprifing genius, ac- 
companied, which does not always 
happen, wkh much fenfibilicy. He 
has brought about a Revolution ia 
the laws and government of his 
Kingdom with a degree of difpatch 
and tranquility that have been very 
leldom aflbciated with fuch extraor- 
dinary, important, and dangerous 
roeafures. — To form a prefcnt 
judgment of his charader would be 
premature; — it can only be deter- 
mined by the ufe which he may 
make of the power he has acquired, 
and the change he has effefted in 
the adminiftration of his govern- 
ments— 1 he commencement of his 
ragn is pregnant with omens of its 
prosperity, but time muft bring along 

with 
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with it that experience which will 
pronounce his Difgrace or Glory. 

The Kings of Naples and Denmark 
not pofTefling any particular marks 
of chara6ler which deferve notice, 
will be pafled over without an ob- 
servation. 

His Sardinian Majefly is a very 
refpedable Prince. — ^From the fitua- 
tion and fmall extent of his territo- 
ries, he cannot take any very aftive 
part in the peaceful Councils of Eu- 
rope :— for the fame rcafons his at- 
tention to the welfare of his country 
is not generally known bur to thofe 
who feel the bleffings of it. — His 
Father was cfteemed one of the 
greateft foldiers and bcft {Politicians 
I % Qi 
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6f his time. — What title the prefent' 
MoTiflreh has to tnilitary Knowledge, 
Experience can alone deteroiine ; 
but he (hares with his Anccftor- the 
glory of being the Father of* his 
Ptoplc, 

The ^een of Portugal is but in^ 
the infancy of her reign^ and is not 
known to poffefs any charadlieriftic 
peculiarity, except a bigotted attach- 
fnent to her Religion, which extin- 
guifties any great expeftations fr^m 
her future Government. 

The King of Spain \s^ politically 
fpeaking, ah Ideot. — He is attach-" 
*d to France Contrary to the true 
intereft and real Spirit of his l*eo- 
ple, and iro'm no rcafon but becaufe 

(he 
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|h^ is the natural Eneipy of Englanc}^ 
which he dciefts from the wofft of 
all human motives.— -No two Na-» 
tions were ever fo tx^^Ay forHicd to 
be allied with each other as Great- 
Britain and Spain \ nevcrthekfs, this 
fiUy Prince, urgjed by a mean fpiric 
of Revcngp, occafioned by a weUr 
ki^own event;, unworthy the repol- 
Jei^ion of ^ moaiem, denies his 3ubr 
jeds that Advantage, and bis King- 
dom ihat Glory, which would be tjii: 
inevitable refukof fuch an Alliance*. 
■ His whole thoughts are employ- 
ed, and aU his plegfure centered, ijii 
the diverfions of the Chace; for 
which, not only the decent Appear- 

* The Spaniards hare the following po- 
litical proTcrb — Peace nxfitb England anii 
IFar 'With all $b$ ITorU. 

I } ance. 
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ancc, but the important Duties of a 
good King arc entirely facrificcd. 

His moft Chriftian Majefty of 
France is, by no means, an unamt- 
able Charafter.— He is grave, rather 
inanimate, a lover of peace, and in- 
tereftcd, as far as a man of his fri- 
gid temper can be, in the profperity 
of his Kingdom. — He is not di£- 
pofed to yield his opinion, nor is he 
fo obftinate as to refufe conviftion 
when he is made to feel it*. — The 
Queen is lively, giddy, and fond of 
Novelty, with fufficient Vanity to be 
made to believe that (he ought to 

• He 18 a Man who means no harm ;— 
but 18 of fo tame a charader, that the Virtue 
or Wickcdnef8 of his Miniflers will cftablifli 
the Glory or Infamy of his Reign » 

cxercife 
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citercife her Influence over the King 
in AfFairs of State.— -This is the ob- 
ject of her prcfcnt Ambition ; — how 
long her Caprice will fuffer it to laft 
is a niatter of no fmall uncertainty ; 
but it may be fortunate for the 
Kingdom if the Folly fhould be of 
ihort duration. 



I 4 The 
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• I hare not ability oir information fuffi- 
cient to uDdertake the bufinefs of filling this 
blank page as it ought to be done. — If anf 
gentleman, better informed, will do it for 
fmei, and fend it to thcf i^lifher, I will great- 
ly thank him ; and if this Volume (hould 
have the fuccefs of the former, and be called 
to future Editions, I will avail myfelf af 
hii kindnefs to oblige the Public with it. 

Of 
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: Of the many objects which have 
been embraced by the vivid ima- 
gination of fanciful writers, a Pa^ 
triot King is the moft to be de^ 
firedt and the moft difficult to be 
attained.—- Human Imperfedion aW 
fBoft checks ogr wifhes in looking 
towards fucb a glorious objeft, an4 
iHope lighs when ihe is urged tp 
the attainment.— -Imperfed Beings^ 
however, may itnitate a perfed pat- 
tern, and thereby eiKreafe, though 
not complete the excellence of their 
own charader.— The Monarch wba 
makes the true intcrcfta of his Peo- 
fik the great objc& of his life, who 
:coafiders himfelf to have been bora 
for their iervicc, qualifies himfelf to 
^i^g^ in it, and with unremitted 
vigilance watches how he may beft 
perform it, is a Patriot King.-^^Tte 

tranquil 



tranquil Delire of doing right is bue 
a tame difpofition in the Supreme 
GovcfBor of a Kingdom : Patriot 
Wilhes do not cxift but in producing 
Patriot Actions ; and Abilities and In- 
formation neceflary to conceive and 
perform them, fall not to the lot of 
many Men, and very feldom indeed 
to that of Princes.— The Sovereign, 
therefore, who pofieiies an Head and 
-Heart, with the Power of uniting 
vrith wifdom their refpeftive quali- 
ties, ncccffary to dcfcrve the title of 
a Patriot King, being rather an hope- 
Icfs objcft, it may not be foreign to 
my purpofe to confider for a mo^ 
ment, fmce Royalty muft be fo (hort 
of perfection, what may be the kind 
of King who will be bell: qualified 
to make himfelf refpedted and his 
people happy* 

Ambition 
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Ambition is a bad principle of 
aftion in a Prince ; his Subjedts al- 
ways fufFcr for it, even amid the 
temporary profperities which it may 
produce : external Glory is its gene- 
ral objeft, and internal Comfort is 
the conftant facrificc, — An ambitious 
King may give to the national Cha- 
rafter an empty fpkndor, but he 
will never make his People happy. 

Great Talents arc very dangerous 
when united with fupreme Power :— 
fo many temptations continually oo- 
cur to indulge Paffion, to crulh Op- 
ponents, to filence Law and encreafe 
Prerogative, that a King of great 
abilities, with difpofitions unfavour- 
able to the interefts of his People, 
will find the means of indulging 
them by fuch an artful progrefs, and 
with fuch plaufxble reafons, as to 

give 
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^ive* Jiis proccecjings the colour of 
Juftice i or make his power fo irrcr 
fiftibie, as to obtain^ with eafe^ the 
end of his wilhes^ 

The fpirit of military Glory, by 
(£fpofing a Prince to engage in war 
upon every occafion, omft be ruin* 
ous to his People i while, on the 
pther band, an abiblure Hatred c^ 
war, which operates to bafe SubmiC* 
fion and dithonourale Treaty, ia even 
more deftrufttve of his Country's 
ivdfare. 

The Love of Pkafure is the nevcr^^ 
failing caa& of dtflipation, extravai- 
gance, bad example, and negled of 
duty, in every fituadon and rank of 
life ;-^it muft, therefore, be of the 
worft confequence when it is the 
failing of a King, wbofe concerns 
uy-e b important, whole extravaganoe 
- ^ muft 



thuft be fupplied by his People, and 
whofe example is of the moft cxtcn* 
five influence. ^ 

A King who is ambitious, pbflelP- 
ed of great talents, fond of military 
fame, or a lover of pleafure, may 
be a good King ; — but fuch is the 
lamentable imperfeftion of Human* 
Nature, that the chance is greatly 
againft it.— There are not many ex- 
amples of men In high ftations who 
curb thofe paflions, and ftifle thofc 
wilhes which they can indulge with 
impunity.^ — After all, of the difit:- 
rent fpeciesof Monarchs which might 
be enumerated,' the moft eligible, ta- 
ken in every light with the concomi-i 
tant advantages and difadvantagcs, is 
that charafter which is known by the 
fignificant title of King Loo. 
By this kiiid of Sovereign, I woulil 

not 
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depending much upon their Zeal fofi 
the meafures propofed^ without winch 
he would not venture to engage in 
them. — la every meafure which he 
docs not clearly comprehend, or 
where he yields to the opinion of 
others, — he never fails, repeatedly, 
to enquire, if if is accordii^ to ite 
Law ofibeLand: — and woe be to the 
man who ihould be found to de* 
ccivc him! — If -his fervants appear 
to hini to poifefs Abilities and Skill 
equal to their particular depart- 
ments, and exert them with induf- 
try, he pays but little, if any at- 
tention to their other qualities or 
difpofitions. -— Though more atten- 
tive to internal Profperity than tx^ 
ternal Reputation, yet he always tti\ 
dearours to employ chofe pcrfons aj 
his Reprcfcntatlves at forciga Court* 

who 
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all his ^ords and adions.-«^He M 
flow in forming his Opinions of mea 
or things, but, having once formed 
them, is not difpofed to give them 
vp. He looks rather to the inter^ 
nal than external profperity of his 
Kingdom, and wiflies that ics glory 
and importance fliould be derived 
from the ardor of Commerce in pre- 
ference to the arm of the Soldier. 
—He encourages Men of Letters, 
Science, and Genius, not from parti- 
cular feeling or partiality to them, 
but that he thinks it to be a quiet 
way of giving to His People a tran- 
quil glory. — War is a fcience he 
does not ftudy ^ it is an engine he 
does not wifli to ufe: but being 
obliged to have recourfe to it, he 
difcovers a cool, determined fpirit to 
do himfelf and his people juftice; 

depending 
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thcr than from fcntiment, and never 
docs wrong but fronfi inyoluncaiy 
error. 

Among the Princes of Europe, of 
whofe charafters I have endeavour- 
ed to give the leading features, there 
does not fcem to be one to whom 
the foregoing defcription can be ap- 
plied with juftice. The Emperor <rf 
Germany has a tin^ure of ambiiion, 
a love of military glory, and an ar- 
dor of mind which King Loo was 
never known to poffcfe. — The Enn- 
prcfs of Rujia^ as well as his Pruf- 
ftan Majefty, bear not the lead re- 
lation to that illuftrious and peace- 
able Houfe. The King of Sardima 
has fome traits of the charafler, and 
the French Monarch is not without 
them ; but the Qiieen of France, 
who is not, in the Icaft, difpofed to 

be 
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be Queen Log, baffles the fober 
difpofitions cf the Lag F^mifyy which 
prevail in the King, by the flighti- 
ncfs and vivacity of her fpirits.— - 
The King of -•-« .^ --*, whom I 
fliall name King Log the Tounger^ 
was deiigned by Nature to be the 
very copy of bis original. — In his 
early life he had all the dirpofitions 
and propenfities that mark the cha- 
rafter which I have juft pourtrayed, 
—What may be the intrinficdiffe* 
rence at this day will be belt as- 
certained by a comparifon between 
them; — with the caufcs of that 
change which has been produced in 
the original temper of the young King 
Log, — a change that, I am forry to 
obferve, has not operated to his own 
or his People's glory, 

K z King 
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King Log the Elder. 

He does not poflefs the fpkndid, 
but the fober Virtues. 



—His 
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King Log the Younger. 

—He has not furprized or de- 
lighted Mankind with any Glare of 
public virtue. — but his private life, 
as a Father and an Hufband, is truly 
eminent, and holds forth an exam- 
ple worthy of imitation to all his 
Subjcifts. — As a Friend, alfo, he has 
been conftant and unwavering ; and, 
though his People may have fufFered 
by the mifapplication of his regard, 
it muft be allowed that the fidelity 
of it does him honour*. 

0' 
•v Ivi private life, a man who was to facri- 
fice his bed interefls for the fake of unwor- 
thy people, would be called, in the lan- 
guage of the World, a d— rd foolilh, obfiinatc 
fellow. 

K 3 —His 
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— His heart is fufceptiblc of feme 
degree of ftnimation^ buc not eafily 
inflamed. 



He 
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— -His temper is grown into a de- 
gree of irritability which was not 
originally congenial to it. — This has 
been the work of his education. — 
The People who were about him 
when he was young, and looked 
forward to the golden lime of Power 
when he fhould be advanced in life, 
thougiht, very politicly, that, after 
they bad imprefled a iubmifffive awe 
of themfelves ifn tbe Royal Sread^ 
the encreafing that native obitinacf 
of temper, to which the Log Fami- 
ly-arc univcrfally difpofed, would 
complete the defigns of their ambi- 
tiom — In this they have fucceeded ; 
and to the fame caufe may be attri- 
buted the change in his charadter 
from Placidncfs to^^Paflion *. 

* An obftinatc King of a free country will 

find tttat continual oppofiticn to his wllhes 

K 4. which. 
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—He poflcffcs a temper which is 
capable of Mirth, but difpofed to 
Serioufnefs •,— 



—with an Underftanding not bright 
but folid, and ftorcd with informa- 
tion which has more of utility than 
brilliance. 



^Hc 
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— His Mirth rather prevails over 
his Serioufnefs, which ought to be in 
the medium between joy and forrow, 
Befides, it is not dignified^ but is 
employed almoft always in a pue- 
rile, and not feldom in an indecent 
manner f. 

—His Talents are but moderate 5 
neverthelefs, he has acquired a por- 
tion of ufeful knowledge, and an 

which, by working upon his ftubborn fpirir, 
will, confequently, heighten the original 
tamenefs of his character into habitual warmth 
and violence. 

f His jokes are not Kingly jokes ; at Iea(t, 
they lofe their Kinglinefs in Mr. Pinchbeck*^ 
repetition of them — ^though I doubt not 
but Lord N — thought that an excellent 
joke which ended in his appointment to be 

the Conftable of Dover CaJiU.r All the 

World knows i(» 

acquaint! ^ 
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{ 



—He preferv€8 the greateft Ap- 
pearance of Decency in all his words 
and anions, and is governed hy a 
ftrift feafe of moral and religious. 
Duty. 



^H<? 
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acquatntance with the generd Aib- 
jcd^ of Art and Science, which m^hc 
iiaTc given him confequente as a pri« 
vate Gentleman : but hk tntpntM 
are not thofe of a great King, — and 
his curiofity extends to trifles which 
degrade himj — however, it (hould 
be obfervcd, in excufe, that it is ra- 
ther a Family failing*. 

—The Decency of his demeanour 
is exemplary, and he obferves the 
public Offices of Religion with be- 
coming refpeft and attention f. 

—The 

• Vide every Journeyman Carpenter that 
18 employed in the Qj—^'s- Palace,— every 
Labourer that digs in R d- Gardens,— 

and every Choirifler that fings in the R 1 

Chapel. 

i This attention to external Appearance 
^^ teen ever prefervcd, with great proprie- 
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—He is flow in forming his Opi- 
nion of men and things, — but, hav- 
ing once formed it, is by no means 
difpofed to give it up. 



r-H«! 
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—The Obftinacy of the Family to 
which he belongs is poflefled by hitn ^ 
in an increafed degree: but he, in 
great meafure, faves himfelf the. 
trouble of forming Opinions of any. 
thing, by receiving thofe which arc; 
framed for him by others. 



*ty, by his . It is not believed, 

even at this time, by many peribns who live 
in the World, that he had a Miftrefs previous 
to his marriage. — Such a circumftance was 
reported by many, belie?ed by fome, dif- 
puted by others, but proved by none i-'-and 
with fuch a fuitable caution was this intrigue 
conduced, that, if the body of the people 
called ^uakers^ of which this young Lady in 
quellion was a member, had not di?uiged 
the fad by the public proceedings of their 
Meeting concerning it, — it would, in all pro- 
bability, have remained a matter of doubt to 
this day; 

—Internal 
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^^He locks more to the internal 
than extemd Profpemy of his King^ 
dom; and wUhes that its Glory »nd 
Importance may be derived' from 
the Ardor of Commerce, rather than 
£rom the Arm of the Sddier. 



i-He 
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—Internal Profpcrity is a favou- 
rite idea with him ; but it feems to 
be dire&ed to his Houfe inftead of 
his Kingdom*: and in the prefe- 
rence of commercial to military Glo- 
ry he deviates very much from the 
Character of his peaceful Prototype. 
—From an imbibed opinion, which 
is founded in great weaknefs in him, 
and great wickednefs in thofe who 
didated it, that his military Pai«cr 
may aid the internal profpeiity of 
his Kingdom, — he has been induced 
to (hew a great perfonal attention 
to his Army, and to difcover marks 

* The attention to fitting up, arranging, 
altering, enlarging, &c. &c. his bauble of 
a Palace, has been laborious, and the expence 
enormous : all of which has ended in little 
worth the viewing but the Cartoons of Ra- 
phaelj which were fnatched from the public 
€j^ to adorn this bahy-houfe. 

of 
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•—He encourages Men of Letters, 
• Science, and Genius, not from par- 
ticular feeling or partiality towards 
them, — but that he thinks it to be 
a quiet way of giving to his People 
fL tranquil Glory. 



;-War 
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lof great partiality to his military 
Eftablifhments •, — while the Navy, 
comparatively fpeaking, has not 
htcn favoured with any mark of 
proteftion*. ^ 

—He is attached to the fine Arts, 
gives encouragement to Profeffors, 
-and has founded a Royal Academy, 
in a manner worthy a great King, 
for the improvement of them. — 
But this is not all ; he really under- 
.ftands many of them 5 and, in the 

fciencc 

^ I cannot confider his apparent fondnefa 
ibr the Campaigns of Wimbledon-Common and 
Black-Heath as matter of deep defign, but 
rather as the proof of a frivolous difpolition, 
— This fort of amufement might, indeed, 
liave been thrown before him, and his atten- 
tion to it encouraged, by thofe who had bad 
and wicked Ends in profpeft.— But he him- 

Vou IIL L felf 
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4iF«*War is a fcience he does ntt 
cfiudy ; it is an engine he does not 
•5vi(h CO ufe: but being obliged to 
Aavc recoarfe to it, he difcorers a 
cool, determined Spirit to do faimfclf 
and his people Juftice, depending 
ni«K:h upon their Zeal for the mea- 
fures propofed, which is his fandioo 
ibr.cngagingin them. 



^bk 
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^^ience of Archited:ure, he is no 
^common proficient*. 

—He afFcSs to be fomcthing 
of a Soldier without poITeffing the 
Spirit neccffary to form a military 
Charafterj — and, though he is fond 

of 

. felf is, naturally, of a temper to fiirink back 

. from War, — ^which 13 evident from the hurry 
of the laft Peace, and the bufinefs of Falk* 

.land' I/land^ when he had the moft Vagrant 
motives to enter into it, and the moft certaia 
pn>i|ie6i of GJbry^ — To his coadudl oa 
I befe Qccafions may be attributed thfi |irefent 

> diftrefs and difgrace of his People. As to 

any marked Negleft of the Navy,— it is aa 

.idle fi^pofidoa.^r-^ naval ;i:cvi6W8 ootild 
have been exhibited with the fame conve- 
nience, they would have had their (hare of 

» regard iwitfa ibe imlitoKy ooes.rr'^nhe ili^^w 
would have afforded an equal paflime, whe- 
ther it took the form of a Squadron of Ca« 

-^alry or a Squadron of Ships. 

• There is a Temple in K— Gardens 

♦eteftcd after a royal plan ;— and in Mr. Kir* 

i 2 V^ 
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^— -In every meafure which he does 
<iot clearly comprehend, or where h« 
yields to the opinions of others, — he 
never fails repeatedly to enquire. 
If it is according to the Law of the 
Land? — and woe be to the maa 
mho ihould b^ found to deceive hi^i I 



-If 
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of military Exhibitions, would, pro*-' 
bably, make a very indifferent fw 
gure, if the Jell was to be verified. 
— In the war againft his revolted 
Subjcdls, the meafures purfucd have 
been the moft unmilitary, unwife, 
and diflionourable, that human Ex- 
perience can fugged j-^-and have 
caufed difappointment to every na-; 
tional exped:ation. 

—He profeffcs great veneration 
for the Laws and Conftitution of his- 
Kingdom J— he has, however, con- 
fented, or, at lead, fubmitted Co 
fomc attempts at Innovation which 
are rather alarming : — but he had, 

^/s Work on architeflural Perfpedlivc, there 
is a Dcfign of a Houfe, with Wings, Colo- 
iiades^ &c« in the Italiaa Tade, which was* 
actually deligncd by the King of Great-Brt» 
faifif France, and Ireland^ Defender of the' 
Faith^ &c. 

L 3. a* 
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—If his Servants appear m hint 
to poilbrs Abilities and Skill equal ta 
their particular departments^ and ex- 
ert them with induftry,;— he pays- 
but little, if any attention to their 
other qualities or difpofitions.. 



—Though 



as it is believed, his authority in thcr^ 
opinion of the firft Law Officer of 
the Crown, — to whofe Will he fub- 
mits without enquiry, and by whofe 
fupcrior Abilities he is led into aa» 
€sSy acquicfecnce^ 

The private Charafters* of indi-- 
riduab employed in his Govern- 
ment, &c. are curioufty fcrutinizedy 
but not fcriouily considered by him^' 
notwithftandtng his own Love of 
Decency and Decorum. A man hav- 
ing been throughout Life immerfed" 
in profligacy, is not thereby difqua- 
lified for his fervice. — In the groupc 
of his Court may be feen every fpe- 
cies of degenerate Gharafter*. — If- 

* This appeared to me to be an aiTertioa » 
equally ftrangc and uniruc ;-^but, on exa- 
mioation, I was forry to find it bad not been* 
iMde without refie^lion. 

L 4r tb*^ 
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—Though he is more attentivcs 
to internal Profperity than external 
Reputation, yet he is ever careful 
to employ thofe Perfons as his Re- 
prefentatives to foreign Courts, who. 
will do Honour to him, and be a* 
Credit to their Country. 



~Hc 
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the mill-horfe turns the mill, he does 
not care whether he is blind, or 
fpraincd, or vicious 5 — ^it is the fame 
to hioL 

-—Whether it is that he thinks 
AmbaiTadors areufelefsandexpenlive 
Agents of Government, — that the 
uational Glory does not want fuclv 
help as they could give it, — or that 
the appointment of weak, filly men 
would tell to the World that he pof- 
feffes a ftrength fupcrior to the ufc 
of fuch mean, political engines— he, 
certainly, has not fent a fmgle maa 
©f eminent Talents to reprcfent him 
in a foreign Kingdom*. 

-^A ftrong 

• TheReprcfentatives of his— ——Ma- 
jdfty abroad would b& a difgrace to any King: 
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' —He confidcrs the Courfe of Jirf^ 
tice as facred ; and the decree of the' 
Judge is as binding to him as to in- 
dividuals who are the Objefts of iu- 



[ 
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—A ftrong urgent principle o£ 
Mercy fometimes induces him ta 
impede the courfe of Law, while zw 
impatience to do Juftice has occa-- 
fioned his accelerating the tardy pro^ 
grefs 0^ Juftice by means of the 
Sword *.^ 



and to any Country. — ^There is not one man « 
of proper Talents employed as a foreign Mi- 
niftcr by the Court of — — *— — ; and ■ 
the AmbalTador to Spain is the only one who > 
prefenres, in any degree, the dignity and 
hofpitaltty of his charader.— — -The French • 
attend with much care to this particular;; 
and it affords matter of great mortification 
to every refledting Engliihman who travels, . 
when he finds, which he always does, in every. 
Kingdom through which he may pafs, the 
Minifter of France the firfl, and the MJ- 
nifler of England the moft inferior of the * 
Corps Diplomatique^ 

* As in the Pardon of Balf and Macquirl^^ 
and the Slaughter of St. Georgfz FUUt. 
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• —He is not difpofed to publiCy 
coftly Parade ; and, affording no en- 
couragement^ but, on the contrary^, 
giving every poflible check to mini- 
fterial Extravagance and Corruption^ 
the Expences of his Crown never 
exceed the Income of iu 



—Hi* 
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—He IS not fond of public OHen- 
tation or Magnificence, but is extra- 
vagant in the coUeftions of his Ca- 
binet and Mufeum,-— The bufinefs 
of Corruption h alfo grown to fuch 
an enormous height during his reign, 
that, with a perfonal revenue fuperior 
to any Monarch of his time, he is 
-oftentimes involved in difficulties 
which would ruin a private man for 
.ever*. 



* See Lord Talbofs fpeech on a certain 
.occafion, wherein the fubjedl of " Hungry 
Cuts and empty Furfe*^ was defcribed with a 
degree of Pathos which deeply offered many 
jfhislfohk Hearers. 



—His 
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HIP— His prirate amufeihents arein- 
iMcaU aokI the great pleafure of 
his Life is to bfe the formality zn^ 
itate of the King in the converfatioii 
4>f axhofca Society* 



— I& 
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—His recreatiotis are haitnkfs^ 
;4Uid no King that ewr reigned has 
descended mth tnos^ iattsfaftion into 
die Badios of Society than himfAL 
^-— Tiie parade and dignity of ftatioti 
are facriiices whick he daily makes 
for the fake of cpnverfing with 
thofe who can amufe, inftrufl:, or 
inform him** 



* From hence it happens that his Knonr- 
ledge of private Anecdotes is fo extenfive : 
It is aflonifhing how deeply read he is in the 
donneftic conduct of his rubjeds.*— He will 
give hiflories, and by no means fabulous one?^ 
of people he never faw, and who have fcarce 
•ever feen him^ with a defcription of their 
houfes, the particulars of their furniture, 
paper-hangings, &c. &c. with a degree q£ 
ffiimutenefs pe^fcdtly. ridiculous. 



— «e 
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/ «*— He is that plain, decent, honell 
man, who never a£ts without previ- 
ous confidcration, — does good from 
principle rather than from fentiment, 
^— and never does wrong but from 
involuntary error. 
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-A-*l€ is fimpfe and unafitfajed'th 
%ii appearance, but not tntirtiy £^ 
4n his charader^ which has been fa- 
tally enriehtd with Ideas df ^ow^*r 
4that nccdfarily Aoeet With bppofi« 
cion ; and^ when oppofed, will occa- 
^^lon thofe burfts of Pftffion which 
-^^ncver fetl to prbdnci inconfiderate 
Adioh^*— *He polTeflcs nothing of 
that Senfibillty which urges a man 
to aft, afi it were, from an internal, 
immediate impulje;«*«his generous 
-adtions, therefore^ muft be (lippofed 
i^u> proceed from cool^ deliberate 
.principles. 



The difFercnce which appears be- 
tween thefc two Charafters cannot 
Hfonceal fhcir rtfetion and fimHarity 
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fto each other,-— The latier, it-xnuft 
/be ackoowledge4» is buc an impec* 
.feft copy of the former. —The fame 
.by Nature, by Talents, by Inclina- 
,tion, be was Qarly ^rped from his 
^natur^l xharaAer by ^he Arts of 
^thofe who hoped to (bare his power 
with him, or to wreft his power from 
bim. — With the difpofitions to be a 
^ood man, ;he had not the difceri^ 
ment fuf^cient to difcover -that there 
were Perfons around him, who, un- 
;der the pretence of making him a 
^reat'^M^n, by the nK)de of educa- 
tion which they purfued,^ rwquld, if 
he had not poflcfled every good dif- 
pofuion, have made him a very bad 
ione. 

Indeed, a youth ^f greater abili- 
(ides th^ his JFl4tterers «ver fpppofod 
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Rim to'poflcfs, might hzwebeeti de^ 
ceivcd by the fame Arts which de-^ 
coived this unfufpedtiitg Prince.—^ 
It muft, furely, have required a very' 
corrupted mind to fuppofe thafthe 
Perfon chiefly concerned in his Edu-^* 
cation had Intcrcfts which fhe pre- 
ferred to his :— *a Knowledge of de- 
praved Nature which none but a bad* 
Man can have, could alone have juf-^ 
tified his- fuflTering' fuch a fufpicion' 
to enter into his heart.— ^is habi- 
tual fubfervience to the will and opi- 
nion of that Perfon and her AiToci- 
ates^ artfully^ commenced and firmly 
rooted, became, naturally^ more evi- 
dent on his fucceflion to the Throne- 
of his Fathers; and byfeizing with^ 
eager hands the Power it gave them,^ 
and impudently* exerting it in tho^ 



face of the People, they loft their 
rg^y^l difciplc the mojl: fplendid Po-, 
pularicy that a King eve^ pofff fled fi . 

The principles of filial EHity, en-, 
graved in his fober mijnd, accompa* 
nied him to fuprcm^ Power; and^i 
he, without confideriag the reali dig- 
nity and importaoce of his charac*- 
ter, looked towards the fame paren* 
tal hand,, which guided him bteforcv. 
to lead hi^lt. aftQrw.ard3 5— por wifMr 
his limplo, bUmelpfs mi^d. fi^^e£ks 

* It 18 well known that Do^or J— '— n,. 
ftfter he had rcccifcd Jiw peofieo, wa» very 
TioliE^t in bis esFpreifioiH agaioft th^royat Fa-, 
voritey — and on being reproved by one o£ 
his friends for a^ing with fo little prudence, 
lie replied with warmth, *• Irepiot. again ihak 
I kate ^i&/SqoT, and for the beft reafin ««< 
EngUJbman can give^ — Tic Scot^ Sirt ^^ 
maJi bU King unfopuU»**^ 

that 
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t!Ut it pofiffled the ambitious ziia^ 
ta dired the ufe cf that Sceptre^ 
which it h^d forinerly confidered as^ 
the fjrmbol of its awn future Power*.- 
-—But be bad not been taught tbe 
duty of a Kiag of a free People;*- 
a lefined remnaitt erf' the old Jaa>< 
bite Syftem of Divine Heredttaryt 
Eight* was ftrongly miogled in the^ 
poliucal Greed which he bad beeoi? 
made to be]ieve.-*-*Inftead of thofo 
a;ce^qtwrkcrs on^ general aawelK 
9Sr Bridlh; Liberty^ which were the or«^ 
sainenu of their CouQtry and, theta* 
Nature,-ihe fooli(h,impudentWorks> 
rf Fifmer were laid before him, asr 
contaioiog the elements of that Syf*- 
tern of Government which ^ was beft^ 
adapted to the Country be was oner 
day to rule.r--Nor were the BririAr. 
Hiftorians lcfS'ncglcacdM---the Hif-^ 

loqf 
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iDiy of the Revolutions of England| 
bjr a French Jefoit, and written uponr 
arbitrary principles, was- confidered 
by his Tutors as the beft Hiftory toF 
give toa fut'iire King the moft pro-* 
per opinionsof the People he would' 
ene day be called to govern *. — By* 
thefe and fimilar means, his Under- 
ftanding^ which was not ftrong, was" 
feduced into a' blind fubmiifion to 
their opinion who wifhed to dired iv 
to the purpofes of their own ambir 
lion; — From hence proceeded thar 
conduct in the Throne, which made 

* I recoiled^ a Omilar authentic Anecdote, 
which I heard in Spain. — ^Thc prcfcnt Prince 
of JJlurias^ when* he was a youthywas found,' 
hy his Tutor». reading TtUmacbui,- The en- 
raged Courtier fnatched the dangerous vo- 
Itime ffom himi feverely. reprimanded the 
Bage who had procured it, and prefented, in* 
its flead, . a Trtatife on Cookery^ as a more 
f roper ib'urceof RoyaHnftfuaion. 

evcni 
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'Cven moderate men fufpe^fcs that "h^ 
3vho fat thereon made diftindioni 
between his own and his JPeopleV lOr 
terefts, and confid^red their Rights 
and Privileges as Infringements Aipog 
his own Prerogative *• . 

The true ends of Government 
cannot be attained byar\y Sovereign 
who does not know the true prindr 
pies of it. — Uninftrufted or mifiit- 
formed in thefe, the whole of his 
adminiftration will be very liable to 
error, to fay no worfe.— Such a 
Prince, with the beft intention^ in 
the world, muft often do what will 
^pear to have proceeded from the 
worft, — and, notJbeing prepared for 
^he Oppojiiion he will, at times, .ne- 

• In the note, Vol. I. p. iio, All this cd- 
430US bufiaef» b ezplaioed at large* 

cefiarily 
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itttbnlj meet with ftomzrfnePeopU^ 
ht will eonlider k as an Infurf 

«wbich demands bis Indignation, and 
will juft»fy every means which Power 

:4md Corruption afford him to ttt- 

fcute his defignsy whatever thcf 

;tnay be. 

King' Log thcYouKciR was^ceF- 
<t»inly bornrto have been $ good 
iKing, as, if his lot had been in pri- 
vate life, he would have been a good 
iMan. — ^He was formed to walk ia 
the eafy and fucceisful path of Go« 
vernment, per mum planumque iter 
ftltgionis^juftithe^ boneflatiu virtu* 
lumque nwalium.^^ln the managb- 
v^taent of his family as tf Parent, where- 
in he has been in a great degree kfc 
-to himfelf, his conduft has been re- 
^plete with wifijom ^ and» bad the tun 

tural 
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tuf al form of his charad^r been pre<^ 
fervcd, cheriflied, and impraved^ hf 
Patrht hfiruSton^ he would havtt 
poffcfled a ^eat Iharc of Patriot Vir- 
ttoes** — To the mteriift^d gurfoit.otf 
di0^ent me^fures in thoie who fu* 
perialjend&d his edueailioi9> .every di& 
after and difgrace of hii» vetgn< may; 
be juftiy attribtiteA-r^To their fUC'*^ 
cecdilig ioflucnee that bold encrea&t 
of Corf option may be alfo afcribed^ 
which has bebn fo artfblly cOnduiAed 
asrtodeadeh th^ national Spirit, and 
thereby prepare the moft free ami; 
cour^Qu& People in the world ttf 
receive, with fubmifllon> the Yoke of 
Slavery. 

* When he was youngs hfe was fo mitct 
atid'free ^m paffionate dirpofition8,.t]iat hiol 
royal Grandfather, who had a good deal 06 
the Soldier about him, was ufed to fay, thai 
he was only Jit to read the Bible to his Mother. 
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The open and daring Traitor, who 
attacks the Throne in the face of 
day, may do it from fomc erroneous 
principle of Virtue. — The tumult 
which he might occalion in a good 
government, would be but the con- 
vulfion of a moment, and, ere be 
was' led to the block, would be al- 
moft forgotten :-i- While thofc Vil- 
lains, who infidioufly prepare a vir- 
tuous young Prince to be the blind 
engine of ambitious and wicked de*' 
figns, ought not to be left for the 
flow and inadequate (everity of the 
Law, but fhould become the inftant 
prey of Popular Juftice, in the pre- 
fence of their Prince, whofe Paralytic 
Jnfenjibility might, by fuch a Ihock, 
be at once changed into the fanguinc 
flow of Patriot Health and Virtue. 

The end of the THIRD VOLUME, 
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